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INTRODUCTION. 



Were we to detail every interesting event of 
our late Sovereign George tlie Third, and the 
many acts of public and private virtue by which 
he was distinguish ed, — his munificence to the 
Arts, — his countenance of scientific research,-* 
his extensive benevolence, — 9ixkd his liberal exer-< 
cifte of that heavenly attribute Mercy, — ^the affa- 
bility of his manners, — ^liis generous forbearance 
to punish, — and his noble fortitude in bearing 
personal injuries, as well as his Christian for- 
giveness 6f his worst enemies, — volumes would 
be insufficient to enumerate.' 

A few striking examples of his many virtues, 
the reader will find in the following pages; and 
we trust he will not regret the perusal of those 
Anecdotes,- which will at once inform him, that 
a better King, — a better €hristian,-^-a better 
friend, — a better husband,-^ better lather,— 
in shorti a better man — ^ take him for all in 
all — ** no country ever produced than 

ENGLAND'S GEORGE THE THIRD. 



INTRODUCTION. 

How strikingly-similar is the following fine 
character of a good King, drawn by the Poet 
Thomson? 

CHARACTER OF A GOOD KING. 
Yes, we have lost a father! 



The greatest hlessing Heaven bestows on mortals, 
And seldom found amidst these wilds of time, 
A good, a worthy king ! — Hear me, my Tancred, 
And I will tell thee, in a few plain words. 
How he deserv'd that best, that glorious title . 
'Tis nought complex, 'tis clear as truth and virtue. 
He lov'd his people, deem'd them all his children ; 
The good exalted, and depressM the bad : 
He spum'd the flattering crew, with scorn rejected 
Their smooth advice, that only means themselves, 
Their schemes to aggrandize him into baseness : 
Well knowing that a people in their rights 
And industry, protected, living safe 
Beneath the sacred shelter of the laws, 
Encouraged in their genius^ arts, and labours. 
And happy each as he himself deserves. 
Are ne'er ungrateful. With unsparing hand 
They will for him provide : their filial love 
And confidence are his unfailing treasury, 
An<i flvery honest man his faithful guard. 



CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES 



OF HIS LATE MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 



KING GEORGE III. 



The following original anecdote of oar lafe 
worthy and deeply-lamented King, was com- 
municated to the compiler of this work> by a 
highly -respected friend of great veracity, whose 
parent heard Mr. Dalton, the King's librarian, 
relate the circumstance. 

The late King was one afternoon in the 
library with Mr. Dalton, when his present 
Majesty (then a child) was in the room with 
them. — ^Young George begfan to be noisy, and 
was several tinies desired by the King to be 
quiet, as he disturbed him^; but the young one, 
regardless of the comiKiaiids of Majesty, conti- 
nued at his play; at length the King said, 
^^ George, if you are not quiet, I will most cer- 
ti^nly put you out of the window.** Youtog 

B 
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George still continued boisterous, when the 
King caught him up^ threw open the library 
window^ and put the heir apparent into the 
garden: his Majesty then went on with his 
business^ and when it was finished^ was about 
quitting the library, without taking any notice 
of his young prisoner, when Mr. Daiton said, 
" I believe your Majesty has forgot the Prince 
is shut in the garden/' *' God Mesa me !** 
Wdthe King, ''I had quite forgot the child; 
thank ye, Dalton/' He then opened the win- 
dow, called the young culprit to him, and again 
took him into favour. 



When the King and BMop Prettyman were 
reconnoitring the distant views from the leads 
of Lymington Town-hall, his Majesty, seeing 
the prelate looking earnestly at a particular 
part of Hants, asked him " What he was so 
intently exploring?** ^'I am endeavouring,^ re- 
plied the Doctor, " to see Winchester/' '* Thaf a 
worth looking for,*' replied the Sovereign; — 
** but I don't think that see will ever be caught 
by a jgMtn^.** 



A CIRCUMSTANCE oceuiTed BOfne years ago, 
Wiich, as it serves, however siinple in itself. 



..^yf* 
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to put tbe character of our late amiable So* 
rereign in itft true light, that of being the.be- 
Bevoleot father of his people, ought on no 
account to be buried in.obliviop. 

In the course of his walks one mprning, with 
the heir apparent by hia side, he met a farmer's 
sorvant travelling to Windsor with a load of 
commodities lor marke>t. Unhappily, however, 
the cart was stuck fast in the mud ^ nor ooald 
tbe man himself extricate it with all his might. 

Both tbe King and the Priirce wiere dressed 
in a. style of simplicity; and, as if yiilh one 
impulae of humanity, they imaiediately rushed 
forwafd to the adaistance <^ the embajpraased 
ruatic. 

Hayings thtdugfa the dint of main strength, 
enabled him to set his cart to rights, the honest 
fellow, Rowing wiA gratitude, asked them very 
cordially if tkey wouU accept of a cup of ale 
from him at the next house; adding, that in 
the fliean time they were heartily welcome to 
take a seat upon the cart, £ach of these offers 
was of course decliiied, and they parted; the 
King having previously slipped into his hands 
a guinea, and the Prince two guineas. 
. The man was thunderstruck; nor could he 
iielp spreading about the particulars pf his ud- 
.venture the moment he reached Windsor, . J'rom 
these it appeared plainly that it was to the King 
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and the Prince he had been indebted so highly: 
and the only circnmstance that seemed to puzzle 
the man himself, and make him doubt the &ct, 
was, that the Prince should baye giyen two 
pieces, while the King gave him but one. 

Every thing, as here related, presently'reached 
the ears of his Majesty, and happening, the 
week following, to meet the same man again 
on his way to market, he stopped him and 
smiled. 

*' Well, my friend, (said he) .1 find yon were 
rather dissatisfied with the little presait I made 
you when we last met: the son yon thought 
more munificent than the father. He was so, I 
confess; but remember this, my good fellow, 
that I am obliged to be just bef<Nre I can be 
generous. My son has, at present, nobody to 
care for but hinfiself; and I (with an uifinite 
deal more of anxiety in my bosom than you can 
possibly experience,) am bound to promote tire 
happiness of millions, who look to m%10t that 
protection^ which your children at hpme expect, 
and have a right to demand from you.^^ 



Hfrs habitual abstinence from the customary 
pleasures of the table Was scarcely equalled by 
any private person in his dominions who had 
enough to. eat. Fruit was the only luxury in 
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which he indulged^ and that was cultivated in 
the royal gardens to high perfection, and served 
to table in great abundance^ 



Th£ King's munificence was noble as it was 
discriminating. Daring his illness in 178Q« a 
committee was appointed to examine the state 
of the privy purse j when^ out of an income 
of ^60^000 per annumji it was found that his 
Majesty never gave awfy'less than <£1 4,000 
a-year in charity ! 



When the King went to look at Salisbury 
Cathedral, the tower of which ^as at that time 
under repair, he was without attendants, and 
his person, at first, not recognized. Looking 
over the book of subscribers, he desired to be 
put down for <£1,000, '' What name shall I 
writci sir?'* said the person present. '*0h! — 
a gentleman of Berkshire;" replied the King; 
thus, by a noble simplicity identifying himself 
with his subjects. A jdraft was then given for 
the money. 



GiiOROE III. paid unremitting attention to 
the scholara of Eton ^cbool. He knew the 

. b3 
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most distinguished boys by name, noted- their 
reputations and characters in his ^memory, atid 
has been known to remind an eminent states^ 
man of the prize which he had gained at school. 



Lord Mansfield^ on making a report to 
the King of the conviction of Mr. Maloli^ny, 
a Catholic priest, who. was found guilty, in the 
county of Surry, of celebrating mass, waa^ in- 
duced' by a sense of reason and humanity, to 
represent to his Majesty the excessive severity 
of the penalty which the law imposed for the 
offence. The King, in a tone of the most 
heartfelt benignity, immediately answered — 
" God forbid, my Lord, that religious difference 
in opinion should sanction peesecution, or ad- 
mit of one man withia my realms suffering 
unjustly; issue a pardon immediately for Mr. 
Malowny, and see that he is set at liberty.'^ 



The virtue of humanity wiias one which his 
Majesty was always particularly careful to instil 
into the minds of his children. On one occa- 
sion, at breakfast, whilst the King was reading 
a newspaper, one of the younger branches of 
the family, looking up in the Queen's face, said, 
" Mamma, I can't think what a prison is!'* 
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Upon its being explained, Und understanding 
tfaftt the prisoners were ofte^i half-starved for 
want, the child replied, " That is erne), for the 
prison is bad enough without starving; but I 
will give all my allowance to buy bread for the 
poor prisoners!'^ Due praise was given for this 
benevolent intention, which was directed to be 
put in force, together with an addition from 
their Majesties. 



The King> in his walks at Cheltenham, 
July 1788, accompanied by the Queen and the 
Princesses, was constantly attended by crowds 
of people. His Majesty pleasantly observed to 
the Queen, '^ We must walk about for two or 
three days, to please these good people, and 
then we may walk about to please ourselves." 
His manners were una^cted and condescending 
to every one. He walked about unattended by 
any pomp, without a single guard ; more secure 
in the hearts of his faithful subjects, than in 
all the parade attendant on foreign princes. 



To those about his Majesty, he declared, more 
than once, at moments when the heart speaks 
its undisguised sentiments, " That the hours 
he passed at Cheltenham, and in other parts of 
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the coantry, anguavded, and in the niidat of 
his people, had more than repaid him for all 
the hours of solitude he had experienced during 
his reign.'' 



His Majesty would not allow any soldiers to 
do duty or reside within ten miles of the Royal 
Spa. The band of Lord Harrington's regiment^ 
only, were permitted to attend his Majesty. 



The first morning the King was at Wor- 
cester> which was in August, 1788, he went 
, down the street incog* He wjis soon recognized, 
and when he came upon the bridge, he turned 
round to the people, and said, " This, I sup- 
pose, is Worcester New Bridge." " Yes; please 
your Mi^esty," said a cobler. *' Then/' said 
he, '^ my boys^ let's have a huzza !" His 
Majesty set the example, and a fine shout there 
was. Afterwards they continued huzzaing him 
all the way to the palace. 

The second morning, the King was out at 
half-after five. He went to Colonel Digby's 
and Colonel Gwynn's lodgings. The maid-ser* 
vant was cleaning the door. The girl threw 
down her mop, and ran away to the bell. 
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The King slipped her^ and desired her to show 
biai where the fellows dept. The girl obeyed^ 
and his Majesty went himself, and called them 
up. The colonels leaped out of their beds as 
if surprised in camp by an enemy ; but the 
king ;was off, and they were obligied to run over 
the town to find him. 

Befcnre his Majesty left the city, he ordered 
the following princely donations: — To the Cha- 
rity, £200; the Corporation, £100, to be dis- 
tributed among the poor citizens; to. the Infir- 
mary, <£50; to. the workmen at the china 
manufactory, ^£20, and an order for a set of 
china, value s^lOO, to be presented to the Queen. 

On visiting the Guildhall, his Majesty was 
singularly affable and agreeable. After viewing 
every thing worthy of attention, he was showa 
into the grand parlour, where some excellent 
viands, wines, fruit, &c. were placed. The 
Mayor, having been previously informed that 
his Majesty never tasted wine in the morning* 
humbly intreated him to take a jeUy. The 
King replied^ ** I never did yet take wine in 
the morning, but on this interesting and pkia^ 
sant occasion, I will venture on a glass." The 
Mayor filled a glass of rich pld mountain, and 
his Majesty drank *' Prosperity and happiness 
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to the corporation and dtizens of Worcester/' 
This being made known to the multitude willi* 
out, they rent the air with their shouts. 

On his return to the Palace, he walked 
through the streets, as he came, with only one 
attendant, besides the lords in waiting. • Th6 
crowd voluntarily opened an avenue for his 
Majesty, forming a phalanx on each side, to 
|Nrevent any rude intruder, if there had been 
one, from breaking in upon the passage. The 
seene was affecting; and, when taken in a 
political point of view, forms an interesting 
epoch m the history of the country. After so 
many centuries had passed in repeated struggles 
for and against liberty, and for the several 
successions which had taken place to the throne; 
after the Crown had been obliged to resort to 
the unoDitstitational expedient of a standing 
army for its support*-to behold the King of the 
country walking the streets as a private gen^ 
tl^nan, with only two attendants, amid thou*- 
sands and ten thousands of his subjects, with- 
out a single guard or peace-officer, happy in 
the love, and rejoicing in the liberty, of his 
people, was an event, such as the oldest man 
then living had n^ver seen, and such as the 
youngest, but a few years before, scarcely ever 
expected to see. 
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An attempt was made to move the spirk in 
the Quakers to address his Majesty; but these 
people kept in their old dnll track of Hfe^ and 
were rather concerned that such a thing as a 
royal visit had happened, to break in iqMm their 
quietude. About a dozen of the more ourioug 
among them got leave to step into the' court- 
yard when his Majesty's coach left the Palace; 
but they stood nnnioved, with their hats on 
their heads. The King «aw that they were 
Quakers, and, taking off his hat, bowed to 
them. They, in return, moved their hands, 
and the eldest of them said — '' Part thee weii, 
Jriend George!'* The King and Queen laughed 
heartily a^t this systematic affec^OQ. 

Shortly alter his Majesty had left Worcester, 
he forwarded by a noble lord residing in that 
neighbourhood, the sum of ^300, not only for 
the relief of debtors, but that such of the cri- 
minals whose conduct aince commitment was me- 
ritorious, should share the gift; and his Majesty 
farther desired, that if any circumstances ap- 
peared whkh rendered them fit objects of royid 
demency, it might be represented to him. 

But perhaps the most remarkable incident 
attending his royal visit has Mill to be related. 
Th^ only person who, by his Majesty's desire. 
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accompanied him, as conductor through the 
town, was the great grandson of the protector, 
Cromwell. The King appeared to converse with 
him with great affability and condescension. 
, The singularity of the circumstance attracted 
general notice. 



The King had a strong presentiment of his 
growing malady some time l^efore it happened. 
Four or five evenings previous to his being 
taken ill, after a private concert, his Majesty 
went up to Dr. Ayrton, and, laying his hand 
on the Doctors shoulder, with his usual be~ 
nignity — ** I fear, sir,'* said his Majesty, " I 
shall not long be able to hear music : it seems 
to affect my head; and it is with some difficulty 
I bear it.'' Then turning round, he softly eja- 
culated — ''Alas! the best of us are but frail 
mortals!'' 



When first permitted to have an interview 
with her Majesty, at the time of his recovery, 
it was but for a quarter of an hour. The scene, 
as may well be supposed, was extremely affect- 
ing. The Queen bore it with uncommon firm- 
ness; but his Majesty felt every visible mark 
of perturbation. When the stipulated period. 
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the quarter of an hour, had expired. Dr. Willis 
put his Majesty in mind of his roy^ promise^ 
but to very little purpose, till he added, " That 
as the room was rather cold, a longer continu- 
ance might injure her Majesty^a health.'^ This 
instantly produced the intended effect, and he 
took his leave in the most affectionate manner. 



In the latter end of March, 1781, Lord 
Bateman 'waited upon the King, and begged 
to know what time his Majesty would choose 
to have the stag-hounds turned out. " My 
Lord,^* replied his Majesty, with a very grave 
face, '' I cannot exactly answer that; but I can 
inform you, that your Lordship was turned out 
about an hour ago!" Lord Bateman was sue- 
ceeded by the Marquis of Carmarthen. "* 



At the conclusion of a review of the 2nd 
regiment of Life Guards, in June, 1788, two 
privates went through the sword exercise before 
the King; after which Lord Cathcart enquired 
if his Mijesty would be pleased to see two of 
the youngest officers display their science in the 
use of the sword. He assented, and was much 
gratified with their execution. His Majesty 
then turned to the General, and enquired who 
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were ike oldest officers present; and on bemg 
answered that Lord Cathcart and Major BartOQ 
yrere, he desired to see thcifn perform, laughing 
heartily, and telling his lordship, that he had 
brought the exhibition on himself. They ac- 
cordingly turned out, to the great amuseminit 
of those present; and though the Major's sys* 
tern savoured a little of the old school, they 
acquitted themselves very respectably. 



With the King's attachment to agricultural 
pursuits, the public are well acquainted; but 
it is not, perhaps, so generally known, that his 
Majesty was the Ralph Robinson, from whose 
pen some vei^ sensible and well informed letters 
appeared, several years ago, m Mr. Arthur 
Young's Annals of Agriculture. Mr. Young 
himself has recorded this fact in a subsequent 
part of his work. 



In the severe winter of 1784-^, his Majesty, 
regardless of the weather, was taking a solitary 
waflc on foot, when he was met by two boys, 
the eldest not eight years of age, who, al- 
though ignorant that it was the King, fell upon 
their knees before him, and wringing their 
liltle handle prayed for reli^. '^ The smallest 
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relief/' tbey ciied^ *' for we are faungry, very 
hmkpy, ^d have nothing lo eat/' More they 
would have said, but a torrent of tears, which 
giiBhed do^n their innocent cheeks, checked 
their utterance. The father of his people raised 
the weeping supplicants, and encouraged them 
to proceed with their story. They did so, and 
related that their mother had been dead three 
days, and still lay uilburied^ that their father, 
whom they were also afraid of losing, was 
stretched by her side upon a bed of straw, in a 
sick and hopeless condition; abd thai they had 
neither money, food, nor firing, at home. This 
artless tale was more thah sufficient to es«ite 
sympathy in the royal bosom. His Majesty, 
therefore, ordered the boys to proceed home* 
ward, and followed them until they readied a 
wretched hotel. There he found the mother 
dead, apparently through the want of common 
necessaries, the father ready to perish also, 
but still encircling with his feeble arms the 
deceased partner of his woes, as if unwilling to 
survive her. The sensibility of the Monaifch 
betrayed itself in the tears which started from 
his eyes ; and leaving all the cajsh he had with 
him, he hastened back to Windsor, related to 
the Queen what he had witnessed ; sent an im- 
mediate supply of provisions, clothes, coals, 
and every thing necessary for the comfort of 
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the helpless l^mily. Revived by the boanty of 
his Sovereign^ the old man recovered, and the 
King, to finish the good work ho had so glo- 
riously began, educated and provided for the 
children. — Percy Anecdotes, 



At a levee, soon after the experiments on 
gunpowder had been made, I happened to be 
standing next to the Duke of Richmond, then 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and the Duke 
informed his Majesty, that they were indebted 
to me for a great improvement in its fabrication. 
On my saying that I oug^t to be ashamed of 
myself, iniasmuch as it was a scandal on- a 
Christian bishop to instruct men in the mode 
of destroying mankind, the King answered, 
** Let not that afflict your conscience, for the 
quicker the conflict, the less the slaughter,'* 
or in words to that effect. I mention this to 
do justice to the King, whose understanding it 
was the faahion to decry. In all conversations 
1 had with him, he appeared to me not to be 
at all deficient in quickness or intelligence.-*- 
Bishop Watson* s lAfe, 



At one of the field days, in the vicinity of 
Winchester, in the year 1778, Garrick found it 
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necessary to dismount^ when his horse escaped 
from his hold and ran off; throwing himself 
immediately into his professional attitude, he 
cried out, as if on Bosworth-field, '' A horse ! 
a horse! my kingdom for a horse!" t'his ex- 
clamation^ and the accompanying attitude, ex- 
cited great amazement amongst the surrounding 
spectators, who knew him not; but it did not 
escape his Majesty's quick apprehension ; for, it 
being within his hearing, he immediately said, 
'' Those must be the tones of Garrick ; see if he 
is not on the ground." The theatriciil and dis- 
mounted monarch was immediately brought to 
his Majesty, who not only condoled with him 
most good-humouredly on his misfortune, but 
flatteringly added, '^ that his delivery of Shaks- 
"peare could never pass undiscovered/'— JVbrM- 
cote's Life of Sir J. Reynolds, 



The following Windsor anecdote was told me 
by the late Dr. Heberden: — The clergyman 
there, on a day when the Athanasian creed was 
to be read, began with "Whosoever will be 
saved," &c. ; the King, who usually rejsponded 
with a loud voice, 'was silent; the minister 
repeated, in a higher tone, his ''Whosoever;" 
the King continued silent; at length the Apos- 
tles' creed was repeated by the minister, and 

c3 
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the King followed him throughout with a dis- 
tinct and audible voice. — Bishop Watson's Life. 

In January, 1793, I published a sermon, 
entitled, '* Thfi Wisdom and Goodness of God, 
in having made both rich and poor;'' with an 
appendix respecting the then circumstances of 
Great Britain and France. A strong spirit of 
insubordination and discontent was at that time 
prevalent in Great Britain : the common people 
were, in every village, talking about liberty 
and equality, without understanding the terms. 
I thought it not improper to endeavour to 
abate this revolutionary ferment, by informing 
the understanding of those who excited it. 
The King (at his levee) complimented me in 
the warmest terms, in the hearing of the then 
Lord Dartmouth on (he was pleased to say) 
the conciseness, dearness, and utility of this 
little publication ; and the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury afterwards informed me, that his 
Majesty had spoken to him of the publication 
in the same terms two months before. On this 
occasion, when the King was praising what I 
had written, I said to him, " I love to come 
forward in the moment of danger.'' His reply 
was so quick and proper that I will put it 
down. — " I see you do, and it is a mark of a 
man of high spirit." — Bishop Watson's Ltfe, 
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hi one of the late King's excursions, daring, 
the hay-harveBt> in the neighbourhood of Wey- 
mouth, he passed a field where only one woman 
was at work. His Majesty asked her where the 
rest of her companions were. The woman an- 
swered, they were gone to see the King. ^' And 
why did you not go with them ?" rejoined his 
Majesty. " The fools/' replied the woman, 
" that are gone to town, will lose a day's work 
by it, and that is more than 1 can afford to do. 
I have five children to work for." " Well then," 
said his Majesty, putting some money into her 
hands, ''you may tell your companions that 
are gone to see the King, that the King came 
to see you !" 



Extract from JVarburton's Letters, J^ov. 29, 
1760:— Nichols, Potter, and T. Wilson, of 
Westminster, preaching one af^r another, be- 
daubed the new King, who, as Lord Mansfield 
tells me, expressed his offence publicly, by say- 
ing, that he came to chapel to hear the praises 
of God, and not his own. 



Sir J. Reynolds had. a small house on Rich- 
mond-hill, built for his recreation, on a plan by 
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4iis friend Sir Wi Chambers. It wasiiis cnstotn 
frequently in summer to dine at this plaee with 
seieet parties of friends. It happened, some time 
before he was to be elected Mayor of I^ympton^ 
that one day after dining at the house^ himself 
and his party took an evening walk in Rieh- 
mond-gardens; and very unexpectedly^ at a 
turning of one of the avenues^ they suddenly 
met the King, accompanied by a part of the 
Royal family, and, as his Majesty saw them, 
it was impossible for him to withdraw without 
being noticed. The King called to him, and 
immediately entered into conversation, and told 
him that he had been informed of the office that 
he was soon to be invested with, that of being 
made Mayor of his native town of Plympton. 
Sir Joshua was astonished that so minute and 
inconsiderable a circumstance should have come 
so quickly to the knowledge of the King ; biit 
he assured his Majesty of its truth, saying, that 
it was an honour which gave him more pleasure 
than any he had ever received in his life; and 
then luckily recollecting himself, added ''ex- 
cept that which your Majesty was graciously 
pleased to bestow upon me,'' alluding to his 
knighthood.— iVbr^Awfe'* Life of Sir J. Rey^ 
nolds. 
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Thi King, when on a banting party, wassepa* 
rated from his attendants, and obliged to take 
shelter in a cottage, to avoid a sudden fUl of 
rain. The inmates of the cottage were prepar- 
ing their dinner, by rpasting a jmnt of meat, 
hung by a' string from the roof, as a snbstitutei 
for a jack. His Majesty, who was unknown, 
asked them what had become of their jack. 
'* We have not money to buy one,'' was the an- 
swer. The King said nothing ; but on his de- 
parture, two guineas were found on the chimney- 
piece, wrapt up in a paper on which was written 
with a pencil-^'' To buy a jack.'' 



The King, some years ago, having purchased 
a horse, the dealer put into his hands a large 
sheet of paper completely written over. '^ What's 
this?" said the King. ''The pedigree of the 
horse which your - Majesty has just bought," 
was the answer. ** Take it back, take it back," 
said the King laughing; " it will do just as well 
for the next horse you sell," 



After the King's recovery in 1788, and be- 
fore the grand procession to St. Paul's, his Ma- 
jesty sat to Barry for his portrait.-7-A day or two 
after the processioip, Barry waited upon the King. 
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** Well/' stid his Majesty, '* did yon see the 
grand sight the other day V^ Barry answered, 
** that he had an excellent view of the whole 
exhibition from a window on Lndgate-HiU/' 
*' You had the advaoti^ of me then/' said the 
King, "for I saw nothing but the backs of my 
horses/' 



The King is better. There are intervals of 
returning recollection, and freedom from fever. 
A Captain Manners was mentioned : his Ma- 
jesty said, *' Let him come in ; he is not only 
Manners, bat good manners**' A looking glass, 
in a pier, between two windows, had been co- 
vered with green cloth, to prevent the King 
seeing how greatly he was emaciated. The King 
asked the reason of the green cloth being put 
there. The answer was, ''To prevent the re- 
flection of too much lig-ht." His Majesty said, 
*' How can that be, when it is from the light P" 
It is talked, that he will soon remove to Kew, 
and from thence to the Queen's house. The 
Prince is assiduous in his attendance. Extract 
of mikes' Letters, Nov. 25, 1788. 



To the general character of th^ Sovereign, 
the love of hi» people best will speak; and few 
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moBarchs have more posiessed the penMAai 
affections of their subjecta than the Kingt 
Against Mr. Wilkes^ however, considerable dis- 
pleasure is at this period said to have been en* 
tertained. So ungrateful ivas the sound of 
" Wilkes and No. 45'^* deemed to be to the high 
personage who is now spoken of, that about 
1772^ a Prince of the Blood^f then a mere, 
boy, having been chid for some boyish fault, 
and wishing to take his boyish revenge, is re- 
lated to have done so by stealing to the King's 
apartment, and shouting at the door, ^* Wilkes 
and No. 45 for ever !" and speedily running away. 
It is hardly necessary to add, (for who knows 
not the domestic amiableness of George 3rdP} 
that his Majesty laughed at the trick with his 
accustomed good-humour. — lAferf WUkeg. 



The play of King John was acted several 
nights, and was honoured with the King's 
command. Sheridan's success in King John 
heightened Garrick's jealousy, o^p^cially when 
he was informed by a very intimate acquaint- 
ance, that the King was oaeommonly pleased 
with the actor's r/^esentation of the paii. Tbia 
ifas a bitt^ cup, and to maike the draught more 

** The famous number of The North Briton, 
t George IV. 
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unpalatable. Upon his asking whether his Ma* 
jesty approved his playing, the Bastard, he 
was told, without the least compliment paid 
to his action, it was imagined that the King 
thought the character was rather too bold 
in the drawing, and that the colouring was 
overcharged and glarings Mr. Garrick, who had 
been so accustomed to applause, and who of 
all men tiving most sensibly felt the neglect of 
it, was greatly struck with the preference given 
to another, and which lef^ him out of all consi- 
deration ; and though the boxes were taken for 
King John several nights successively, would 
never permit the play to be acted. The royal 
opinion of King John contributed to dissolve 
the union between these rival actors. — Davids 
Ltfeqf Garrick. 



The sermons of that profoundly-learned di- 
vine. Dr. Barrow, constituted the favourite theo- 
logical work of our excellent Sovereign, who 
made it a rule to read a portion of them regu- 
larly in his family every Sunday evening. 
Sometimes his Majesty would^ with a pencil, 
mark the divisions of the sermons, which are 
exceedingly long, which he intended to read; 
and thus the entire collection, with little varia- 
tion, lasted the year round. 
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When the parliament was ditisoli^^ six 
months after his Majesty's accession, he took 
an early opportunity of informing all his minis- 
ters, that no money should be spent to procure 
the election of members favourable to the - Go- 
vernment, saying at the same time ''that he 
would be tried by his country/' This gave oc- 
casion to the following lines :>-> 

*•* Tried by your country ! To your people's love, 

Amiable Priace, so loon appeal? 
Stay till the tender sentiments improve. 

Ripening to gratitude from zeal! 
Years hence (yet, ah ! too soon) shall Britain see 

The trial of thy virtue past : 
Who could foretell that your first wish would be 

What all believe will be your last V* 



The King evinced very early a ripened tafirt;e 
for literature and the arts, of which the follow- 
ing is a proof, given in a letter from a celebrated 
virtuoso and antiquary at Rome, dated October 
16, 1762:— 

'< Nothing gives me more satisfaction than to 
find so many fine things purchased for the King 
of Great Britain. He is now master of the best 
collection of drawings in the world, having pur- 
chased two or three capital collections in this 
city; the last, belonging to Cardinal Albania, 
for 14>000 crowns, consists of 3,000 large vo- 
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Inmeci^ one third of which are origiii»l drawings 
of the bectt masters; the others^ collections of 
the moat capital engravings. And lately there 
has been pnrohased for his Miyesty> all the mu- 
seum of Mr. Smithy at Venice, consisting of 
his library, prints, drawings, designs, &,c. I 
Uiink it is highly probable that the arts and 
sciences will flourish in Great Britain, under the 
protection and encouragement of a monarph who 
is himself an excellent judge of merit in the 
fine arts.'' 



The King's whole behaviour at the coronation 
was justly admired and commended by every 
one, and particularly his manner of ascending 
and seating himself on the throne after his coro- 
nation. No actor in the character of Pyrrhus, in 
The Distressed Mother, not even Booth himself, 
who was celebrated fpr it in The Spe^^ator, ever as- 
cended the throne with so much grace and dignity. 
There was another particular, which those only 
^uld observe who sat near the communion table, 
as did the prebendaries pf Westminster. When 
the King ^pro^ched the communion-table, in 
arder to receive the Sacrament, he enquired of 
the ArchbiAop, whether he should not lay aside 
his crown. The Archbishop asked the Bishop 
of Rochester; but neither of them knew or 
could say what had been the usual form. . The 



King determmed within himself that humility 
best became auch a solemn act of deVotion^ and 
took off his crown^ and laid it down during the 
administration. 



Young as the monarch was^he would not suf- 
fer his mind to be dazzled by the splendour of 
victories in America and Germany^ but he pru* 
dently listened to pacific counsels^ though in so 
doing he acted contrary to the advice of the 
most popular statesmen, and even to the senti- 
ments of the people, who were infatuated by 
successes, which added to the glory of the na- 
tion without increasing its riches or contribu- 
tions to its security. The war minister, finding 
that his influence declined^ threatened to resign ; 
and when thi^ was represented to the King as a 
measure which might be attended with unplea- 
sant consequences, his Majesty replied, " I 
am determined not to be the only slave in a 
country where it is my wish to see all the peo- 
ple free!" 

On the death of the Earl of Egremont, in 
August 1763, a change of administration took 
place, previously to which, his Majesty sent for 
Mr. Pitt,^ and desired him to make the necessary 
arrangements; but so elated was he with the 
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prospect before hiin^ that he ventured to make 
the following demands: — Himself to be secre- 
tary of state, and to have the disposal of all 
offices; Earl-Temple to be first lord of the trea- 
sury, with three of his friends at the board; the 
Duke of Cumberland at the head of the army, 
with the power of naming the secretary at war; 
the Duke of Newcastle and his friends to be in 
the cabinet ; and every man who had been con- 
cerned in making the peace, or voting for it, 
except Lord Hali&x, to be displaced. On hear- 
ing this preposterous proposal, his Majesty said, 
" Sir, I believe, from my feelings as a man, I 
liave made as great sacrifices as ever monarch 
submitted to, merely for the good of my people, 
whose minds have been poisoned by ambitions 
and designing men; but you want to reduce me 
to such a situation, by disavowing my own act, 
and what my heart approves, and giving up my 
friends to a vain and factious resentment, that I 
should be unworthy of ever having another 
friend ; and you yourself must first despise, and 
then distrust me. No, sir ; before I submit to 
these conditions, I will first put the crown on 
your head, and then submit my neck to the axe/' 



In 1765,Mr. Norton, of St. John's Street, exe- 
cuted for his Majesty, agreeable to the directions 
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-which he had received^ a curious time^piece^ of 
which the following description was given in 
some of the journals: — "This dock has four 
faces, the first and principal of which shows 
true and apparent time, with the rising and setting 
of the sun every day in the year, hy a morning 
horizon, which consequently shows the lengthen- 
ing and shortening of the days; it tdao shows 
the time of the day in several parts of the earth. 
The second front has a solar system, which 
shows the motion of the planets in their orbits, 
according to Copernicus. The third shows the 
age and different phases of the moon, with the 
time of the tides at thirty-two different sea- 
ports. The fourth and last, by a curious and 
retrogade motion in a spiral, shows every day 
of the month, year, and likewise the months 
and days of the week, with appropriate emblems. 
The calculations and numbers for th6 wheels for 
the solar system, were given by Dr. Bevis; and 
the designs for all the dial plates, with the num- 
bers and calculations, and mode of performing 
the moon and tides, by the ingenious Mr 
Ferguson.*' 



It has been commonly suppoi^d that our late 
Sovereign never visited any part of his dominions 

d3 
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except England. The fact is otherwise; for 
about the middle of August^ 1758, his late. 
Majesty, then Prince of Wales, set out with 
Lord Bute incognito, on a tour to Scotland. 
Dressed^ as private gentlemen, and attended 
only by two servants, they reached Edinburgh 
without being discovered. Here, while they 
alighted to change horses, a cavalry officer 
passed by the inn, and easfly traced the royal 
features through all the disguise which covered 
them. He immediately took horse, and fol- 
lowed the travellers at a distance. Eager to un- 
riddle some important mystery which he supposed 
CO be the occasion of this journey, he followed 
the travellers from Edinburgh to Glasgow, from 
thence to the West of Scotland, and lastly to the 
Isle of Bute. After this he traced them by ano- 
ther route back to the inn where he first disco- 
vered them at Edinburgh, and having so grati- 
fied his curiosity, discontinued his observations. 



Of the early interest which his Majesty took 
in the advancement of English Literature^ we 
have a striking proof, in a letter from Lord 
Cathcart to Dr. Robertson the historian, dated 
July 20, 1761, in which is the following pas- 
sage: — "Lord Bute told me the King's thoughts, 
as well as his own> with respect to your History ' 
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of Scotland, and a wish his Majesty had ex- 
pressed to see a History of England from your 
pen. His Lordship assured me, every source of 
information which Government can command 
would be opened to you ; and that great, labo- 
rious, and extensive, as the work must be, he 
would take care that your encouragement should 
be proportioned to it." 



Among other persons of literary eminence 
who were pensioned by the King of England in 
the early part of his reign, was the noted 
Rousseau ; but his Majesty, on making the 
grant, insisted that the matter should not be 
made public, which was intended as a peculiar 
mark of respect for that extraordinary character. 
The philosopher of Geneva, however, after hav« 
ing gpratefuUy accepted the favour, and returned 
his thanks for the manner in which it was be- 
stowed, returned it on quarrelling with his friend, 
David Hume. He did this, however, in a man- 
ner which indicated plainly enough a desire to 
keep the grant, provided he was courted to it; 
but having once declined the royal bounty, it 
was not thought proper to make the Monarch a 
suppliant to an adventurer. Madame de Stael, 
in her extravagant panegyric on Rpnsseau, has 
most absurdly praised him for refusing a pension 
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from ttie King of England^ without letting her 
readers know the particulars of the story ^ or 
the expressive meanness of her hero, who ac- 
tually endeavoured to get th6 pension renewed 
when it was too late. 



The King being informed that Dr. Johnson 
occasionally visited the royal library, gave or- 
ders that he should be told when the Doctor 
came thither again, that he might have the 
pleasure of his conversation. This was done; . 
and no sooner was the Doctor seated, than the 
librarian went to communicate the information to 
his Majesty, who condescended immediately to 
repair to the spot. Johnson, on being told that 
the King was in the room, started up, and stood 
still. The King, after the usual compliments, 
asked some questions about the libraries at Ox- 
ford, where the Doctor had lately been, and 
enquired if he was then engaged in any literary 
undertaking. Johnson replied in the negative ; 
adding, that he had pretty well told the world 
what he knew, and must now read to acquire 
more knowledge. The King said, " I do not 
think you borrow much from any body." John- 
son said, " he thought he had already done his 
part as a writer." " I should have thought so 
too," said his Majesty, if you had not written 
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SO well." The King having observed that he 
supposed he must have read a great deal, John- 
son answered, that he thought more than he 
read ; that he had read a great deal in the 
early, part of his life> but having fallen into 
ill health, he had not been able to read much, 
compared with others. For instance, (he said) 
he had not read much,, compared with Dr. War- 
burton. On this the King said, that he had 
heard Dr. Warburton was a man of such gene- 
ral knowledge, that yoa could scarce talk 
with him .on, any subject on. which he was 
not qualified to speak; and that his learning 
resembled Garrick's acting in its universality* 
His Miyesty then talked of the controversy be- 
tween Warbnrton and Lowth^ and asked John- 
son what be thought of it. Johnson answered, 
" Warbnrton has most generaI-7-most scholastic 
learning; Lowth is the more correct scholar; I 
do not know which of them calls names best.'' 
The King was pleased to say he was of the same 
opinion; adding, '' You do not think. Dr. John- 
son, there was much argument in the case?" 
Johnson said, he not think there was. " Why 
truly,^' said the King, " when once it comes 
to calling names, argument is pretty well at 
an end." 

His Majesty then asked him what be thought 
of Lord Lyttleton's history,, which was then 
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Just pablished. Johnson satd^ he thought his 
style pretty good; but that he bad blamed 
Henry too mnch. " Why> (said the King), they 
seldom, do these things by halves/^ ''No^Sire/' 
answered Johflson^ " not to Kings.'' But fear^ 
ing to be misunderstood, be subjoined, ''that 
for those who spoke worse of Kings than they 
deserved, he could find no exeuse; but that he 
eonld more easily conceiye how some might 
speak better of them than they deserted, without 
any ill intention ; for as Kings had mueh in their 
power to give, those who were &voaved by them, 
would frequently, from gratitude, exaggerate 
their praises; and as this proceeded from a good 
motive, it was certainly exeusiibie/' The King 
then asked him what he thought of Dr. Hill. 
Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious 
man, but had no yenlcity; and imitiediately 
mentioned, as an instance of it> an assertion of 
that writer, — that he had seen objeets magnified 
to a much greater degree by using three or four 
microscopes at a time, than by using one. 
Now,'' added Johnson, '* every one acquainted 
with microscopes knows, that the more of them 
he looks through, the less the oliject will appear." 
''Why," replied the King, "this is not only 
telling an untruth, but telling it clumsily ; for 
if that be the case, every one who can look 
t through a microscope, will be able to detect him." 
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Bul \h%% be might not leave fin unfayourable 
iiapFewion against an absent man^ the Doctor 
addedj ^'that Dr. HiU was notwithstanding a 
very curious observer; and if he would have 
been contented to tell the world no more than 
he kaew^ he might have been a very considera- 
ble mdQ> and needed not to huve recourse to 
such mean expedients to raise his reputation.^' 
The King then talked of literary journals^ men- 
tioned particularly the Journal des Scavans^ and 
asked Johnson if U wfts not well done. Johnson 
said it was formerly well done, and gave an ac- 
count of the persons who began find carried it ^ 
on for some years; enlarging at the same time 
on the nature and use of such works. The King 
asked him if it was veil done now. Johnson 
answered he had no reason to think it was. The 
King next enquired if there were any other 
literary journals published in this kingdom, ex- 
cept the Monthly an4 Critical Reviews; and on. 
being assured there was no other, his Miyesty 
asked which of them was the best. Johnson 
said, that the Monthly Review wm done with 
most care, the Critical upon the best principle, 
adding, that the authors of the former were hos- 
tile to the church. This the King was sorry to 
hear. The conversaiipii iiext turned on the Phi- 
losopbieal Transactions, wheii Johnson observeii^ 
that the Royal Society bad now a better method 
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of arranging their materials than formerly. 
" Aye/' said the King, ''they are obliged to Dr. 
Johnson for that :" for his Majesty remembered a 
circumstance Johnson himself had forgotten. 
His Majesty next expressed a desire to have the 
literary biography of this country ably executed, 
and proposed to the doctor ^o undertake it: and 
with this wish, so graciously expressed, John- 
son readily complied. 

During this interview, the doctor talked with 
profound respect, but still in his firm manner, 
with a sonorous voice, and never in that^subdued 
tone which is commoii at the levee and the 
drawing-room. Afterwards he observed to Mr. 
Barnard, thfe librarian, " Sir, they may talk of 
the King as they will; but he is the finest gen- 
tleman I have ever seen." And he also ob- 
served at another time to Mr. Langton, " Sir, 
his manners are those of as fine a gentleman as 
we may suppose Louis the Fourteenth, or Charles 
the Second. 

At the time when the works of Hume, and 
other writers of the same stamp, occasioned 
more noise than they deserved, his Majesty, 
who was always free in expressing his zeal for 
religion, said one day very happily, in allusion 
to the powerful genius of our great moralist, 
and the impertinence o^ the sceptical tribe, ''I 
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wish Johnson would mount his dray-horse, and 
ride over these feUows/' 



One day, when the late Duke of Montague 
attended the leyee for the first time after a visit 
to his daughter's family at Dalkeitlvtflouse, his 
Majesty, cm making the usual compliments, in- 
quired of the Duke about the health of ^is 
grandchildren. His grace, thanking his Majesty,, 
told him they were all well, and making a meal 
of oatmeal pottage every day. His Majesty 
asked if they got good oatmeal. The Duke told 
him that they had it excellent from Mr. James 
Mutter, of Middle Mills, near Laswarde, upon 
which his Majesty desired the Duke to commis* 
sion some for him; and from that time the Royal 
Family were supplied with the same article from 
the sameinills. 



When the lady of Sir John Olerk^ of Penny, 
cuick, was presented to the King, after her mar- 
riage with Sir John, his Majesty said to her, that 
she was become mistress of a beautiful estate. 
Her ladyship was surprised, and begged to know 
how his Majesty knew that; upon which the 
King began* at the source of the river Esk, 
and mentioned the situation of evefy seat dur- 

E 
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ing its course. He also made very pertinent 
remarks, describing the condition of pecutiar 
estates, and suggesting how they might be^ 
improved. 

The following article, drawn up in November, 
1806, exhibits an exact picture of the economy 
of the Royal Family at Windsor, till the unhappy 
return of the King's malady disordered the sys- 
tem, and threw a gloom over that beautiful 
mansion, which for so many years had been the 
seat of harmony, and an object of affection and 
admiration to the whole kingdom. 

" Our Sovereign's sight is so much improved 
since last spring, that he can now clearly dis- 
tinguish objects at the extent of twenty yards ; 
the King in consequence of this favourable 
change, has discontinued the use of the large 
flapped hat, which he usually wore^ and like- 
wise the silk shade. 

'' His Majesty's mode of living Is now not quite 
no abstemious. He sleeps on the north side of 
the castle, next the terrace, in a roomy apartment, 
not carpeted, on the ground floor The room is 
neatly furnished, partly in a modem style, under 
the tasteful direction of the Princess Elizabeth. 
The King's private dining-room, and the apart- 
ments, en suite, appropriated to his Majesty's 
use, are all on the same side of the castle. 
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" The Queen and the Princesses occupy the 
eastern wing. When the King rises, which is 
generally about half-past seven o'clock> he pro- 
ceeds immediately to the Queen's saloon, where ' 
his Majesty is met by one of the Princesses ; 
generally either Augusta, Sophia, or Amelia; 
for each, in turn, attend their revered parent. 
From thence the Sovereign and his daughter, 
attended by the lady in-waiting, proceed to the 
chapel in the castle, wherein divine service is 
performed by the dean, or subdean : the cere- 
mony occupies about an hour. Thus the time 
passes until nine o'clock; when the King, in- 
stead of proceeding to his own apartment, and 
breakfasting alone, now takes that meal with 
the Queen and the five Princesses. The table 
is always set out in the Queen's noble breakfast* 
ing-room, which has been recently decorated 
with very elegant modern hangings, and, since 
the late improvements by Mr. Wyatt, commands 
a most delightful and extensive prospect of the 
little park. The breakfast does not occupy half 
an hour. The King and Queen sit at the head 
of the table, and the Princesses according to 
senioiity. Etiquette in every other respect ia 
strictly adhered to. On entering the room, the 
usual forms are observed, agreeably to rank. 

<' After breakfast, the King generally rides out 
on horseback, attended by his equerries ; three 
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of the Princesses, namely, Augusta, Sophia, and 
Amelia, are usually of the party. ' Instead of 
only walking his horse, his Majesty now pro- 
ceeds at a good round trot. When the weather 
is unfavourable, the King retires to his favourite 
sitting-room, and sends for Generals Fitzroy or 
Manners to play at chess with him. His Ma- 
jesty, who knows the game well, is highly 
pleased when he beats the former, that gentle- 
man being an excellent player. 

''The King dines regularly at two o'dock; 
the Queen > and Princesses, at four. His Majesty 
visits, and takes a glass of wine and water with 
them, at five. After this period, public business 
is frequently transacted by the King in his own 
study, wherein he is attended by his private 
secretary. Col. Taylor. 

'' The evening is, ^as usual, passed at cards, 
in the Queen's drawing-room, where three tables 
are set out. To these parties many of the prin- 
cipal nobility, &c. residing in the neighbour- 
hood, ' are invited. When the castle clock strikes 
ten, the visitors retire. The supper is set 
out, but that is merely a matter of form, and 
of which none of the family partake. These 
illustrious personages retire at eleven oV^lock, 
to rest for the night. The journal of one 
day is the history of a whole year." — November 
15, 1806. 
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fiT the munificence of his late Majesty^ the 
British Museoni was enriched, some years since> 
with a most valuable collection of 30^000 tracts 
relative to th^ history of England during the 
civil wars. The whole are bound in two thou- 
sand volumes^ of which one h^ndred, chiefly 
on the royal side, were printed, but never pub- 
lished. This collection was intended for the use 
of Charles the First, and yraa carried about 
England (as the Parliament army marched, kept 
in the collector's warehouses, disguised as tables 
covered with canvas, and at length lodged at 
Oxford, under the care of Dr. Barlow, after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln. These tracts were 
offered to the library at Oxford, and were at 
last bought for Charles the Second, by his sta- 
tioner, Samuel Meake, whose widow endea- 
voured to dispose of them by leave of the said 
King in 1684; but it is believed that they con- 
tinued unsold till his late Majesty bought them 
of Meake's representatives. In a printed paper 
it is said that the collector had refused four thou- 
sand pounds for them. 



Such was the high estimation in which his 
Majesty held Dr. Balguy, that, of his own ac- 
cord, he nominated him to the Bishoprick of 

e3 
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' Litchfield and Coventry; bat the Doctor> chiefly 
on account of his great age^ obtained leave 
to decline the honour in fkvour of his friend^ Dr. 
Hurd, who thus handsomely noticed the foct 
in the dedication of his memoirs to his Ve- 
nerable friend. — 

''When, by his Majesty's goodness, I was 
nused to that station of eminence in the church, 
to which you had been first named, aiid which, 
on account of the infirmities of your health, you 
had desired to decline, it was honour enough for 
me, on such an occasion, to have been thought 
of next to you ; and I know of no better rule by 
which to govern my conduct, so as not to dis*- 
credit the royal hand which conferred on me so 
singular and unmerited a favour, than, in cases 
of difficulty, to put the question to myself, how 
would you have acted in the same situation ?** 



Having mentioned this learned and good pre- 
late, (Dr. Hnrd), it would be unjust to pass 
over the* notices which his diary exhibit of the 
marks of esteem conferred on him by their Ma- 
jesties, and his royal pupil, the Prince Regent. 
« In October, 1790," says he, " I had the ho- 
nour to receive from the King, thepr^sent of two 
fine fnU-lengtb pictures of his Msjesty and the 
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Qoeei)^ copied from' those at the Qaeen's house, 
St. James's Park> painted by the late Mr. 
Gainsborough. These pictures are pot mf in 
the great drawing-room at the palace in Wor- 
eestor, and betwixt them, over the fire place, 
is fixed an oval tablet of white marble, with 
the following inscription in gold letters: 

*' Hospes, 
Imaginegy quasi contemplaris, 

Augustionim Principuniy 
Georgii III. et Charlottse Conjugis, 
Rex ipse 
Ricardo Episcopo Vigorniensi 
Dottavity 
1790." 



His Majesty, in one of his rides near Rich- 
mond, observed a handsome house, which was 
either a new creation, or bad been considerably 
altered; and being curious to know who was 
the owner, he made the necessary enquiries, to 
which he received for answer, that the mansion 
was the lately purchased property of his card- 
maker. *' Indeed," said the King; "then I 
perceive that this man's cards have all turned up 
tramps. 



>* 



i 
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A few years before his Majesty was aiBicted 
with blindness^ he held a conyersation with a 
gentleman of extensive literary connexions^ and 
the subject on which the discourse turned 
was> the History of England. The King ob- 
served, that he had long wished to see such a 
work properly executed, and' that he had men- 
tioned it to several noblemen and others, with a 
view of getting some persons of eminent talents 
to engage in the undertaking. It had been pro- 
posed to Dr. Robertson, and likewise to Lord 
Lyttleton, but neither of those writers appeared 
willing to embark in a concern of that magni- 
tude, though all the assistance of government 
was freely offered, and would, beyond all doubt, 
have been amply granted, for the purpose of 
enabling the historian to have completed his de- 
sign in a manner equally creditable to himself, 
and serviceable to the country. At this time his 
Majesty stated the outline of his plan, which 
was, to have all the materials, printed s^nd 
manuscript, collected, and the extracts made 
with the greatest care, by persons employed at 
the public charge; and that from these collections, 
aided by all the help of our public libraries, with 
all the lights afforded by foreign writers, especially 
those in the northern parts of Europe, whose 
productions have been too heedlessly passed over, 
the historian should draw up his connected narra- 
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the, subject to the revision of different persons 
appointed to compare his performance with the 
authorities which he professes to have followed. 
Such was the project which his Majesty sug- 
gested for the filling up a chasm in English lite* 
rature ; but as the-conversation was rather long^ 
and embraced many topics connected with this 
scheme, the sketch here given must be consi- 
dered as necessarily defective, and affording but 
a very limited and imperfect view of the Mo- 
narch'sldeas on this grand national desideratum. 



The attempts made upon his Majesty's life 
were attended with some remarkable incidents. 
In 1786, a poor disordered female assaulted him 
with a knife while in the act of receiving a peti- 
tion from her; on that occasion the Spanish 
ambassador, with great presence of mind, hast- 
ened to Windsor^ and contrived to engage the 
Queen in an interesting conversation till the 
arrival of his Majesty in person prevented any 
alarm which might have been excited by a pre- 
mature disclosure of the circumstance* For 
this considerate act, his Excellency was ever 
afterwards highly esteemed at the British court, 
and treated with particular marks of friendship 
on his return home to Spain. In 1800, two 
desperate attacks were made apon the Sovereign 
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in one day ; that in the morning was in the park, 
at a review, when five hullets were fired at the 
King, but, missing him, entered the thighs of 
a young gentleman who stood near him, and 
very nearly deprived him of life. It is somewhat 
extraordinary that no provision was made for 
this person who had so narrow an eisbape, who 
by this accident was deprived of his situation in 
a public office, and who, from the nature of 
his wounds, must necessarily be a sufierer to 
the end of his days. That same evening, a 
maniac, as it was proved^ fired a pistol into the 
King's box at the theatre, just as the Monarch 
entered, but happily without effect. When his 
Majesty took leave oi his fiimily that night, he 
siiid, ''I am going to bed, with a confidence 
that I shall sleep soundly; and my prayer is, 
that the poor unhappy prisoner who aimed at 
my life, may rest as quietly as I shall.^' 



On a change of administration, the party 
coming into power, proposed a private, but 
popular person to be chancellor. The King 
was astonished, and said to the minister, that 
it was a thing improper in itself, and, as far as 
he knew, contrary to all precedent, to confer so 
high a trust upon one whose practice had been 
confined exclusively to the Court of King's 
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Bench, and who had never filled any prepara- 
tory office, to qualify him for such an important 
station. His Majesty took some days to consi- 
der of it, and he appealed to the individual him- 
self, whether such an advancement was proper. 
But though it was obvious that reason guided 
the King, ambition alone was predominant in 
the mind of the lawyer, who gained by his ob- 
stinacy, the seals, a peerage, and contempt. 



At the York Assizes, in 1803, the clerk to a 
mercantile house in Leeds, was tried on a charge 
of forgery, found guilty, and condemned to death. 
His family, at Halifax, was very respectable, 
and his father, in particular, bore an excellent 
character. Immediately after the sentence was 
passed upon the unfortunate young man, a dis- 
senting minister, of the Baptist persuasion, who 
had long been intimate with the father, pre- 
sumed to address his Majesty in a most moving 
petition, soUciting the pardon of the son of his 
friend. Fully aware that it had been almost an 
invariable rule with the government, to grant 
no pardon in cases of forgery, he had little 
hope of success; but, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, his petition prevailed, and the reprieve was 
granted. That the solicitation of a private indi- 
vidual should have succeeded, w)ien similar ap- 
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ptieations, urged by numbers, and supported by 
great interest, liave uniformly failed, may ex« 
cite surprise, and deserves particular observation* 
The following circumstances, however, the vera- 
city of which may be relied upon, will fully 
explain the singularity of the fact. In the year 
1802, a dignified divine, preaching before the 
Royal Family, happened to quote a passage illus- 
trative of his subject, from a living writer, whose 
name he did not mention. The King, who was 
always remarkably attentive^ was struck with 
the quotation, and immediately noted the pas- 
sage for an enquiry. At the conclusion of the 
service, lie aidced the preacher from whom his 
extract was taken; and being informed that 
the author was a dissenting minister, in York- 
shire, he expressed a wish to have a copy of the 
original discourse. The royal inclination was 
accordingly imparted to the author, who lost 
BO time in conq[)lying with ^t, accompanying the 
work with a very modest letter, expressive of the 
high sense which the writer entertained oi the ho- 
nour conferred upon him. His Majesty was so 
weM pleased with the production, as to signify his 
readiness to serve the author. The case of the 
above young man shortly after afforded this 
amiable and disinterested minister an opportu* 
nity of supplicating at the hands of the Monarch, 
^e exercise cf his royal prerogative : and that 
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the Sovereign, after having Tolnntarily given the 
general assurance of his fevour to an obscure, 
bat meritorions individual^ should be induced 
rather to depart from an established rule, than 
violate the sacredness of his pledge, displays a 
dignity of mind, and a benevolence of heart, 
-which cannot fail to elevate his character above 
all panegyric. 



Walking out early in the morning at Wind- 
sor, the King thus addressed a boy at the stable 
^oor : — '^ Well, boy, what do you do? what do 
Hhey pay you?'' ''I help in the stable, but I 
have nothing but victuals and clothes/' "Be 
•.content,^' said the patriot Monarch : '' I have no 
mora." The acute and philosophical good sense 
of this answer wiU remind ow readers of two 
weU«known lines of Pope in bis Essay on The 
Use of Riches :-«- 

** What ridhes give nt, let us then inquire; 
Meat, fire, and clothes 9^Q. Whatontre?— >il« Meat, 
clothes, aadffiM." 



His late Majesty, at an early period, took 
a )pIeasuBe in emoouniging Uteratore, and pa- 
•tnonizing men of talent^, ."iiAiose prineiples and 
iclianicler mndcred^tbexn deserving of his favour. 
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Dr. Johnson was disting^sed by particular 
marks of the royal goodness; and Thomas 
Sheridan received a pension from the King, 
without any solicitation. The same was the 
case with Dr. Beattie; and, on the death of 
Whitehead^ the poet leaureat, his Majesty, of 
his own accord, offered that appointment to 
the worthy and ingenious Thomas Warton. 
The learned Jacob Bryant was often visited by 
the Kipg, who used to converse for many 
.hours with the venerable sage, on the most 
^miliar terms. Dr. Tucker, dean of Gloucester, 
had several interviews with his Majesty, who 
spent some time in the dean's study, on his 
visit to that city. Dr. Tucker drew up, for 
the use of the King, when Prince of. Wales, 
a course of elemental instruction on the sub- 
ject of trade and commerce, the manuscript of 
which is yet in being, and ought to be printed. 
To these names a number of others might be 
added, more than enough to show the falsity of 
those, satirists, the poignancy of whose wit 
only serves to render their scurrility the more 
infamous. 



The filial affection by which the present 
.King has been distingoished, will ever be re- 
membered to his honour, and will be more than 
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sufficient to counteract the base calumnies of 
all the foul-mouthed revilers of dignities. His 
Royal Highness being at Windsor one morning 
in summer^ entered the room where his vene- 
rable parent was sittings and heard him la- 
menting his blindness^ in the language of our 
great epic poet : — 

O, dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse. 
Without all hope of day! 
O, first erected beam, and thou great Word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all; 
Why aiA I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 

This affecting quotation^ uttered with that 
peculiar solemnity and pathos for which the 
speaker was remarkable^ had such an effect 
upon the Prince^ that he burst into a flood of 
tears, and was obliged to 'retire to another 
apartment* 



It has been said of his late Majesty^ that he 
recited a speech, and delivered an oration with 
more true modulation and eloquence, than most 
men in his dominions. His speeches from the 
throne to the two Houses of Parliament, were 
always considered as specimens of beautiful 
eloeutioD^ and this was the more remarkaUe, 
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since in common conyersation, the King spoke 
with a. rapidity which sometimes made him 
miintelligible to those who were not familiarized 
to his peculiar mode of expression. The pre- 
sent King has the same merit in his deliberate 
articulation, without the fault of a hasty utter- 
ance. He. reads Horace and Virgil with uncom- 
mon elegance, and to his taste and judgment, 
in the most' difficult passages, the best classic^ 
scholars in the country can bear testimony. 



The following is an affecting trait of the 
warm parental afiecti<m of his late Msjeaty v — 
Not many days before the lamented death of the 
Princess Amelia, and when her Royal Highness 
received the awful oommnnication from her 
physicians of her impending danger, she ex- 
pressed a wish to have a very valuable and 
choice stone, in the possession of her Royal 
Highness, put to a ring for the King, for him 
to wear in remembrance of her; and to com- 
plete her wishes, she desired it might be ma- 
nufactured without delay, that she might have 
herself the pleasure of presenting and putting 
it on the finger of her beloved hXher, previous to 
her departure from life. To satisfy her wishes, 
a person from Rundell and Bridges, the jew- 
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ellers to the Royal Family, was sent for to 
London, and dispatched from thence by express. 
On his arrival at Windsor, he was shown into 
the chamber of her Royal Highness, and she 
gave him the necessary instructions herself for 
the immediate manufacture of the ring. It 
was executed immediately, and the man who 
furnished it had a handsome present for his 
dispatch. Her Royal Highness had, on the 
following day, the wished-for felicity of placing 
the ring on his late Majesty's finger, as he 
affectionately squeezed her hand at parting. 
The scene of the ring, for which the King had 
received no previous preparation, was observed 
to affect his Majesty deeply : his mental distress 
became immediately great, and in a. few days 
the Royal Family were alarmed by the appear- 
ance of the melancholy symptoms of the dis- 
order which ever since affected his Majesty, 
until death terminated his sufferings. So rapid 
was the operation of the dreadful malady, that 
its existence was decisively confirmed by the 
physicians before the death of the Princess 
Amelia, although not many days intervened 
between that &tal result and the presentation of 
the ring. 

The above account gave rise to the followhig 
beautiful poetic tribute : — 

f3 
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The Last Token, or " Remember Me!** 

Written on the Princess Amelia's present to his 
Majesty, by Peter Pindar, Esq. — The masic 
by H. R. Bishop. 

With all the virtnet blest, and evYy grace, 
To charm the world, and dignify her race,! 
Life's taper losing fast its feeble fire. 
The fair AmeliOy thus bespoke her sire : 
^' Faint on the bed of sickness lying, 
My spirit from its mansion flying, 
Not long the light, these languid eyes will see : 
My/riMd, my father, and my King, 
Oh, wear a daughter*s mournful ring. 
Receive the token, and ^'remember me,*** 



The King was one day passing in his car- 
riage through a place near one of the royal 
palaces, when the rabble were gathered together 
to interrupt the worship of the Dissenters. His 
/ Majesty stopped to know the cause of the 
hubbub, and being answered it was only some 
afiair between the town's-people and the Me- 
thodists, he replied^ loud enough to be heard 
by many, ^' The Methodists arc a quiet, good 



* ^* Remember Me/* the motto on the ring aBove al- 
laded to, presented to his Majesty by the Princess a 
short time previous to her death. 
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kind of people^ and will disturb nobody; and if 
I can learn that any persons in my employ 
4iBturb them^ they shall be immediately dis- 
missed/' The King^s fnost gracious speech was 
speedily recapitulated through the whole town, 
and persecution iiair not dared to lift its hand 
ance that ^riod. — Cobbvu^s French Preacher, 
Bw, p. 129. 



A Windsor correspondent has furnished ua 
with the two following anecdotes, as proofs 6f 
the benevolent and condescending interest the 
late King took in the welfare of the inhabitants 
of Windsor, among whom he has left, doubt* 
less/ many more important instances of his pre- 
dominant goodness of heart;— 

''When his Mi^ty consented to have the 
culls of his celebrated Merino flock sold, from 
the impossibility, of obliging the numerous new 
applicants, as at first, gratuitously, he com- 
manded his private secretary io^ have an adver- 
tisement inserted in the papers, announcing 
that they would be sold on a certain day by 
Daniel Smith, adding, ' Smith must not be 
told of it at present; we will surprise him/ 
After which agreeable surprise, (for Mr. Smith 
was imMNrant of tbe honour until the advertise- 
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itient was pointed out to him,) he had the ma* 
nagement of all the future annual bales.'' 

*' At another time, when his late Majesty 
was at his stables^ (it being almost his constant 
practice to walk from the Castle, and mount 
his horse at the Mews, to ride to his farms,) 
he entered into conversation in the most fami- 
liar manner with Mr. Smith, who was super- 
intending the re-building of his house, which 
had been destroyed by fire. His Majesty ob- 
served, that it would be a great improvement 
if the external wall was carried out a few feet 
farther; and upon Mr. Smith replying, that it 
was his Majesty's private property, and of 
course he could not have presumed to have so- 
licited such a favour; the King turned round, 
and said quickly, ' What ! did you think> Smith, 
I was so b$id a neighbour P take it, take it.' " 



Extracts from a letter written by Dr. Ays* 
cough (afterwards Dean of Bristol,) to Dr. 
Doddridge, dated Gerrard-street> February 16, 
1744—5:— 

" Good Sir, — * * * * I am obliged to you for 
your kind congratulations oa the^ honour his 
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Royal Highness has lately done me, in trusting 
me with the education of his childcen. I am 
truly sensible of the difficulties, aa well as of the 
advantages of the station I am placed in. ** * 
I thank God, I have one great encouragement 
to quicken me in my duty, which is, the good 
disposition of the children entrusted ta me: 
as an instance of it, I ,mnst teU you, that 
Prince George (to his honour uid my shame) 
has kamt sereral page» in your little book of 
terses, without any directions from me : and I 
must say of all the children, (for they are all 
committed to my care) that they are as con- 
formable, and as capalde of receiving instruc- 
tion, as any t ever yet met with. How unr 
pardonable, tfa6n> I shoulcl be, both in the 
sight of God and man, if I neglected my part 
towards them; all I can say is, that no care 
or diligence shall be wanting in me; and I beg 
the prayers of you, and of every honest man, 
for the divine blessing on my endeavours. I 
am, good sir, with great truth and regard, 
yonr affectionate friend, and humble servant, 

" Francis Ayscough.'^ 



Oi}& late venerable Monarch, who> in all 
business, and in every arrangement of the day. 
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was^as punctaa. aa time, always deemed it es- 
sentially necessary to obsenre the same punc- 
tuality with the audience of the theatres, when 
he commanded an entertainment there; and in 
this he followed the example of his illuistrious 
grandfather, George the Second, who once, 
when business had detained him a single quarter 
of an hour, which deferred the beginning of 
the play, as he approached the front of his box, 
took out his watch, and, as it were, presenting 
its dial to the house, made a condescending 
bow. 

The late King was once detained by a special 
council, when a message came to the, managers 
in less than half an hour after Hie usual time 
of beginning the play, announcing his Majesty 
was prevented from coming. / 



His Majesty having been told of a gentle* 
man of family and fortune in Perthshire, who 
had not merely refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to him, but had never permitted him 
to be named as King in his presence. — " Carry 
my compliments to him,'' said the King, " but 
what? — stop! — no— he may,! perhaps, not re- 
ceive my compliments as Ki$ig of England;^" 
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give him the Elector of Hanover*s^ complimentsi 
and tell him^ that he respects the steadiness of 
his principles/^-^aco6tt« Relics. 



His Majesty, during the twd- nights of the 
riot8> in 1780, sat up with several general offi- 
cers in the Queen's riding-house, from whence 
messengers were constantly dispatched to ob- 
serve the motions of the mob. — Between three 
and four thousand troops were iii the Queen's- 
gardens, and surrounded Bucki^igfaam-house. — 
During the first night, the a,larm was so sudden, 
that no stra>v could be gQt for the troops to rest 
themselves on ; which being told to his M^esty, 
he, accompanied, with one or two officers, went 
throughout the ranks, telling them, ** My 
lads, my crown cannot purchase you straw to- 
night; but, depend on it, F^have given .orders 
that a sufficiency shall be here to-morrow fore- 
noon ; as a substitute for the straw, my ser- 
vants will instantly serve you with a good al- 
lowance of wine and spirits, to make your 
situation as comfortable as possible; and I 
i^hall keep you company myself till morning/' 
The King did so, walking mostly in the gar- 
dens, sometimes visiting thp Queen and the 
chUdren in the palace, and receiving all mes- 
sages in the.rJ,djiig-hQf^«, jt.being^t in a mannfar. 
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head-quarters. When he was told that part of 
the mob was attempting to get into St. James's^ 
and to the park^ he forbade the soldiers to fire, 
but ordered them to keep off the rioters with 
their bayonets; the mob, in consequence of 
that, were so daring as to take hold of the 
bayonets^ and shake them: however, nothing 
further was attempted on the part of the riolen 
in that quarter. 



Av alteration haying been made/ in the dress 
of the guards, in which round hats were in- 
troduced, his Majesty obserred, with surprise, 
mixed with di8sati6&ction> to the Duke of Ridi- 
mond, the author of the new fashion^ *' What! 
Richmond ! f who ever saw guards in round 
hats?"— « O yes. Sire," answered the Duke, 
** my hat is round."-*-" Aye/* r^<Hned hts Ma- 
jesty, ^ and 80 is tny nightHsap." 



In the year 1700, ^ Lord Guildford was ap- 
pointed tutor to hk Majesty.-— High in the eon- 
fidenee of Leicester-hoose, the pievtous year 
saw a performance of Oeto, in whidi Prince 
George performed the part of Fortius, and Lord 
North the character of Syfihax.-^Ineidents like 
these bind the sympatbies of nature together: 
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and our lamented Monarch, refatang the ima- 
gined impossibility of royal friendship^ adher^ 
to this juvenile choice -with & firmness which 
resisted aU the open and concealed attempts 
to shake it: he continued, with virtuous com« 
placency, to prefer the companion of his youth* 
and to confer spontaneously the honours that 
flow from Majesty upon him. 

in a weak moment, this was all^ forgotten; 
the placidity of his lordship's temper, worried 
with successful threats, at length was overcome; 
Mid in a rash hour he threw himself from roydi 
shelter, into the arms of political distraction. 

' ^** It is the curse of kings, to'be attended 

By slaves, that take their hnmovrs far a warrant 

To break into tfa« bloody bonse of iife; 

And on the winking of auUiority 

To understand a law, to know the meaning 

Of dang'rous majesty ; when perchance it frowns 

More upon humour than advis'd jespect." 

Sbakspeare. 

Many years ago, the King became ena- 
moured with the beauties of Windsor^-eastle; 
and had it repaired and refitted in preference to 
Kew, his former country residence: during his 
first exeuri^on there, he took a morning ride 
with the Queen in a phseton, accompanied by 
a coach containing some of the maids of lio- 

o 
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5, 

nour^ and two or three servants on horseback* 
A desire to see the country, joined to a very 
pleasant morning, induced him to drive to the 
distance of sixteen or seventeen miles: a cir-^ 
cufflstance the more observable, as his morning 
rides seldom exceeded seven or eight miles. 
He had just entered a large heath containing 
an extensive plains having espied at the other 
side of it a small cottage^ surrounded with a 
little shrubbery, he soon arrived at the door <^ 
the cottage, where seeing a poor woman, and 
being thirsty, he condescended to ask her for 
sonie water to drink. The Queen; noticing se- 
veral children around her, enquired if they were 
her's. — She answered in the aificmative. The 
Queen replied, '* Why, you. have got a fine par- 
cel of them; how many have you?** "Ah! 
Madam,^' said the woman with a sigh, " if I 
could but take care of them, I have thirteen.'' 
" Thirteen !" said the Queen, with sympathetic 
pleasure, (being just her own number,) " and 
what is your oldest?" "A son, madam." 
." How old is he ?"—" Fifteen, madam/' ''Are 
they all living?'' — *' Yes, madam; but God only 
knows how long they will be in existence, for 
I fear we must all perish together.'' The Queen 
enquired into the cause of her despair. She 
informed her, that her husband now lay very 
ill; that they had with the utmost difficulty 
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supported their nnmerous family for many years 
upon one shilling and six-pence per day^^which 
her husband and her eldest son had earned 
from the lord of the m^nor^ merely by day-la- 
bour; together with a little spinning she had 
now and then procured^ and executed with dif- 
ficulty : " but now/* continued she, '* my means 
are ended; my husband has been ill these six 
weeks, and in a most suffering condition for 
want of a physician,- and even the necessaries 
of Ufe; and all 'of ushaye s sted ever since, 
upon the six-pence a day whicb my eldest son 
has earned, till we can subsist no longer. 
His Majesty, moved with compassion, pulled 
out his purse, and handed her a few guineas; 
the Queen followed his example, and bade her 
not be discouraged; she hoped her husband 
would recover, and that they would yet see 
better days. — The poor woman, almost over- 
come with joy and gratitude, could only an- 
swer, '* God bleiss you, madam. — God bless 
you, sir," — here words choked her utterance. 
The Queen again repeating her wishes, they 
rode away. The maids of honour then beck- 
oning the woman to the coach-side, asked if 
she knew who those characters were she had 
been conversing with ; she answered with ener- 
gy, *' No ! but God sent them, or we must all 
have been starved to death." On this they foi^ 
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bore to acquaint her, bat each presenting her 
a guinea, she retired exalting in her unex- 
pected benefactors. On their way home, the 
Qoeen dispatched one of the servants to a 
neighbouring village to purchase tea, sugar, 
barley, and other comfortable necessaries with 
all speed, for the sick man; and on her return 
to Windsor^ she related the story herself; add- 
ing, she felt such peculiar attracting sympathy 
to the woman and her family, that sh e would 
make it her business to have a physician sent 
immediately, and would interest herself in their 
welfiure. 



The King^ like all keen sportsmen, felt 
vexed at being interrupted in the pleasures of 
the chase. An odd instance of this occurred 
many years agjQ* A man named Feltham, who 
first came about Hampton-court as a cobler, 
succeeded so well in fortune, that be acquired a 
long repairing-lease of the bridge. On this he 
proceeded to alter its form, and removed some 
old pavilions at the ends, erected to make it 
. look pretty from the gardens. As he ^as to 
thrive by his tolls, he kept his gate locked 
when nothing was passing. One morning, the 
royal hunt came across from Hoanslow-heath 
to the bridge, where the stag had taken water. 
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and swam across. The hounds passed his gate 
without ceremony, followed by a large party, 
crying " The King V Feltham opened his gate, 
which he closed again after they had rushed 
through without paying, when a more numerous 
and showy party came up, vociferating more 
loudly " The Kingl the King!'' he stood with 
his key in his hand, though menaced by horse- 
whips. '* ril tell you what," said he, "hang 
me, if I open my gate again till I see your 
money. I pay ^£400 a year for this bridge, and 
I laid out £1,000 upon it; V\e let King George 
through, God bless him! I know of no other 
King in England. If you have brought the 
King of Franccy hang me, if I let him pass 
without the blunt'' Suddenly the King him- 
self appeared among his attendants. Feltham 
made his reverence, opened his gate again, and 
the whole company went over to Moulsey-hurst, 
wheiv the dogs were at fault. The King, cha- 
grined for the moment, sent back Lord Sand- 
wich to know the cause of the interruption. The 
man explained the mistake; and added, that 
when royal hunts had passed over this bridge, 
a guinea had been always paid, which franked 
them all ; and that this was his first .good turn.'' 
Lord Sandwich returned to the King, but his 
Majesty hastily desired him' to pay for all his 

93 
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attendants, who amounted to less than forty of 
the whole party. Feltham's lessor told him 
that the ladles at court called him a rude fellow ; 
but he replied, that he only took the best 
means to pay his high rent. The matter was 
afterwards explained to the King. 

Several years elapsed before the Stadtbolder 
came to Hampton-court, where the King fre- 
quently visited him. Having hence occasion 
to use this bridge again, his Majesty pulled 
down his carriage-window, and laughed heartily 
at Feltham at the toll-gate, observing hastily, 
** No fear of the JKngqf France coming tO'<iay V* 
This old bridge-renter was proud to relate the 
story. 



When the King jrisited the Stadtbolder, he. 
took an occasional peep at his celebrated vine, 
the fruit of which was sent to the royal table 
exclusiyely. He valued much the great astro- 
nomical clock, and even commenced a repair of 
the grand dd gothic hall, (erected by Henry' 
the 8th, when he succeeded Wolsey in th^ pos- 
session of the palace), the roof of which is a 
fine Specimen of ancient carpentry, ornamented 
with various paintings in small compartments. 
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The King in his walks about his farms^ was 
often alone, and many pleasant little incidents 
oecnrred on meeting with rustics, to whom he 
was sometimes unknown. One day, he had to 
pass through a narrow hedge-gate, on which 
sat a young clown, who showed no readiness in 
moving. ** Who are you, boy V said the King. 

I be a pig-boy,'' answered he. ** Where do 
you come from P who do you work for here?''-^ 
'' I be from the low country; out of wcvk at 
present.'' ** Don't they want lads ber^?" said 
the King. '' I don't know," rejoined the boy, 
" all belongs hereabouts to Qeorgy*^ '* Pray," 
said his Majesty, " who is Georgy?'* " He be 
the King, and live at the castle, but he does 
no" good for me." His Majesty immediately 
gave orders at his farm hard by to have the 
boy employed; and when he saw him, told 
him to be a steady lad, and the King might do 
some good for him. 



The King was highly pleased with the esta- 
blishment of mail-coaches. Bonner was sent 
by Pahner to Buckingham-house, to inform his 
Majesty, that a Weymouth mail would call 
regularly there, fitted up with a large boot to 
conMn exclusively packages from the palace 
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The King approT«d much of this> and joked 
the Qoeen very pleasantly before Bonner on 
the convenience afforded for the conveyance of 
matters connected with her, royal paraphernalia. 



The King's abstemiousness at table^ both as 
to high-seasoned viands and stimulating drinks, 
is well known ; but many would scarce believe 
to what simplicity the royal fare was limited. 
On levee-days, his Majesty would be at St. 
James's, from Windsor, before noon ; and, pre* 
vious to the levee, make his dinner on a simple 
joint; so he was ready to go through all the 
business with freshness and spirits. 



He was pleased with a naval excursion, and 
enjoyed this recreation frequently at Weymouth. 
When aboard, he examined all parts of the 
vessel, and, while on deck, was constantly 
engaged either with his glass to catch distant 
objects, or making himself, by quick enquiries, 
conversant with the whole system of the sails 
and rigging. When he^went down to^the Nore, 
to see the Dutch men of war taken by Lord 
Duncan, off Camperdown, he was greatly di- 
verted with the circumstance , of a lord of the 
admiralty Jfalling sea-sick. 
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The King could not bear the idea of wasting 
time. He woakl not snfier papers to aocamulate 
by ddaying his sign-manoai. His regard to 
expedition and punctuality induced him to tra- 
vel fast, though be was desirous not to injure 
his horses. 



It was ever his Majesty's custom tp pay an 
early visit to his mews^ if not to mount, to 
look at> and pat his favourite horses. One 
morning, on entering, the grooms were dis- 
puting one with the other very loudly, so that 
the King for a short time was unnoticed. 
" I don't care what you say, Robert,^' said one, 
** bat every one else agrees, that the man at the 
Three Tnns makes the best purl in Windsor." 
''Purl! purl I" said the King quickly; ''Ro- 
bert, what's pnrlP" This was explained to be 
warm b^er with a glass of gin, &c.; his Ma- 
jesty listened attentively; and then turning 
round, said, loud enough to be heard by all, 
in the way of admonishing, " I dare say very 
good drink; but, grooms, too strong for the 
morning; never drink in a morning." 

Eight or nine years after this, his Majesty 
liappened to enter the stables much earlier than 
usual, and found only a young lad, who had 
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been recently engaged, and to whom the King 
was unknown. "Boy, boy!" said he, -'where 
are the grooms?" "I don't know, sir; bnt 
they will soon be back, because they expect 
the King !" " Ah, ah," said he, " then run, 
boy, and say the King expects them; ran, boy, 
to the Three Tuns; they are sure to be there, 
for the landlord makes the best purl in Wind- 
sor." 



STATUE OF THE KING. 

On the 3rd of June, 1815, the statue of his 
Majesty, voted by the 0<Nrporation of the City 
of London, to be erected in Guildhall, was 
exhibited for the first time. It is placed at the 
end of the great counciUchamber, in a niche of 
a dark-coloured marble. His Majesty is sculp- 
tured in his robes, holding the scroll of an 
address in his left hand ; the right is extended, 
as in the act of returning ai| answer to the 
address. It is seven feet high. On the pe- 
destal is the following appropriate inscription :«<r. 
GEORGE THE THIRD, 
bom and bred a Briton, 
endeared to a Brave, Free, and Loyal People^ 
by his pnblic Virtues, 
by his pre-eminent Example, 
of private worth in all the relations of 
domestic Life, 
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by his unifonn course of unaffected Piety^ 
and entire submission to the Will of Heaven, 
The wisdom and Firmness 
- ' of his 

Character and Councils 
enabled him to apply the Resources of his 

Empire, 

so to direct the native Energies of his Subjects, 

that he maintained the Dignity of his Crovrn, 

preserved inviolate the Constitution in Church 

and State, 
and secured the Commerce and Prosperity of 

his Dominions, 

during a long period of unexampled difficulty; 

in which the deadly contagion of French 

Principles, 
and the domineering Aggressions of French 

Power, 
' had nearly dissolved the frame, 
and destroyed the independance, 
of every other government and Nation in 

Europe. 

The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and' Commons, 

of the City of London, 

have erected this Statue, 

in testimony 

of their undeviating Loyalty, and grateful 

Attachment 

to the best of Kings, 

In the Fifty-fifth Year of his reign. 

A. D, 1815. 

Birch, Mayor. 



« . « 
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In 1811^ a statae, surrounded with an iron 
palisade^ was erected by subscription^ in ho- 
nour of his late Majesty, at Weymouth,- in 
Dorsetshire. On the front of the pedestal, 
towards the royal residence is inscribed — *' The 
grateful inhabitants to King George the Third, 
on his entering the 50th year of his reign ;''— 
and on the part facing the town^ — '' James Ha- 
milton, Architect. 



In the year 1784, the King accompanied by 
the Queen, visited Oxford, and in their route 
taken, passed through the village of Nettkbed, 
in the same county, where they were received 
with the usual demonstrations of joy and con> 
gratulations, with which their Majesties seemed 
highlV delighted. The royal pair stopped at 
the Red-lion inn, when the sexton and bell- 
ringers waited to solicit a donation ; and being 
admitted into the royal presence, his Majesty 
a^ed how many public-houses were in the 
village; and being answered five; **Then,*' said 
the King, " there are five guineas for you; 
spend one at each house, and then no jealousy 
will be excited.'* 
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The celebrated Handel, though of a very 
robust and uncouth external appearance, yet 
had such a remarkable irritation of nerves, that 
he could not bear to hear the tuning of in- 
struments, and therefore this was always done 
before Handel arrived. A musical wag, who 
knew how to extract some mirth from his iras- 
cibility of temper, stole into the orchestra, on 
a night when his Majesty (then Prince of 
Wales,) was to be present at the |M4M)rmance 
of a new oratorio, and untuned all the instru- 
ments, some half a note, others a whole note, 
lower than the organ. As soon as the Prince 
arrived, Handel gave the signal of beginning 
conspirito; but such was the horrible discord, 
that the enraged musician started up from his 
seat, and having overturned a double-bass 
which stood in his way, he seized a kettle- 
drum, which he threw* with such violence at 
the head of the leader of the band, that he 
lost his full-bottomed wig by the effort. With- 
out waiting to replace it, he advanced bare- 
headed to the front of the orchestra, breathing 
vengeance; but so much choaked with passion, 
•that utterance was denied him. In this ridi- 
coloug attitude he stood, staring and stamping 
for some momenb), amidst a convulsion of 
laughter ; nor could he be prevailed on to re- 
ft 
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■one hit ■eai» till the Prince went pemmftHy 
to appeaM his wrath# which he with great diffi* 
eolty aecompliBhed. 



A FEW years ago, aa the King was walking 
from Windsor near the ninth mile^stone, he 
■aw a lady in a carriage in danger of being 
0Terturned> from the horses taking fright* and 
running up a bye-lane off fhe road. He ira* 
mediately ran to the side of the carriage, and 
politely offered to hand her out, which the 
lady (not knowing him) as politely declined^ 
sayingi ''As she had a gentleman in the car- 
riage with her, she apprehended no danger, 
but would be obliged to him . to assist the 
coachman in backing the horses.'^^-This he 
very cheerfully complied with, giving such di- 
rections, and even such personal assistance, as 
soon brought the carriage into the road again; 
and for which the lady thanked him in an €»• 
passani bow, and drove off to town. 



His Miyesty, when Prince of Wales, condc'- 
■eended to honour Mr. Pope with a visit. Pope 
met the Prince at the water-tide, and expres»- 
ing his sense of the honour done him in very 
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propec terms, joiaed with the most dutiful ex- 
presdions of mttachment. On which the Prince 
sstid, ** It is very well, but how shall we 
reconcile your love to a Prince, with your 
profe8^ed aversion for kings, since princes 
will b^ kings tm time*'* *' Sir/' replied Mr. 
Pope, ^* I consider toyalty under that noble 
and authorized type of the lion, while he is 
yotti^, and before his nails are grown, he may 
be approached and caressed with safety and 
pleasure.'' 



" It would be welli" said his late Mcgesty, 
in a clerical conrersation,'' if the .clergy WQuld 
put CkriiHaniHf into their sermanst and keep 
moralky for their lives.'' 

His Majesty was accustomed after hearing a 
sermon, to walk and discourse with the preacher. 
On such an occasion speaking to a fashionable 
preacher, he asked him, whether he had read 
Bishops, Andrews, Sanderson, Sherlock, &c. 
The pigmy divine replied, " No, please your 
Majesty, my reading is all modem. The writers, 
of whom your Majesty speaks, are now obso- 
lete; though I doubt not they might have been 
very well for those days." — The King, turning 
upon his heel, rejoined with pointed emphasis, 
*' There were giants on earth in tkate days."-*^ 
Genesis vi. 4. 



J 
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The Egyptian expedition was planned almost 
exclusively by the late Lord Melyille, and did 
not receive a cordial assent even from Mr. Pitt 
himself. It was resolved upon in the council 
by a small majority, and the Sorereign gave 
his written assent in words like the follow- 
ing: — *' I consent with the utmost reluctance 
to a measure, which seems to me to peril 
the flower of my army upon a distant and ha< 
zardons expedition.'* Under such discouraging 
auspices that expedition was undertaken, which 
was the first in the lengthened war that served 
distinctly to show, that, whether the land or 
sea is beneath him, the Briton is more than a 
match for his enemies. On the occasion of the 
King'l» breakfasting with Lord Melville at Wim* 
bledon, during his retirement from office in 
Lord Sidmouth's administration, he took a 
public and generous mode of acknowledging 
that minister's merit. He filled a glass of wine, 
and, having desired the Queen and comipany to 
follow his example, he drank " To the health 
of the minister, who, in opposition to the 
opinion of his colleagues, and the avowed re- 
luctance of his Sovereign, dared to plan and 
forward the Egyptian expedition.'' It is cu- 
rious that this memorable expedition, which 
was crowned with the victory of Alexandria, did 
not afiect ihe treaty of Amienft to the extent 
that might have been expected. The Prencb 
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miaislers produced to Lord CqmwaUis, after 
the mgmaivffe, their disfmtch concerning the 
efacuatioD oi Egypt. To this drcomstance at 
the time the line was applied : — 

A needless alexandrine ends the song. 



A GENTLEMAN^ in the presence of his Ma* 
jesty, spoke very disrespectfully of the cha- 
racters and offices of some magistrates; and, at 
the same time, expatiated very amply on the 
merits of military men, to the great disadvan- 
tage of the former. — " If all governors behaved 
as they should do/' replied the King, very 
pointedly, '^ the world would have no occasion 
for men of the sword.'' 



The late Dske of York, soon after h» bro- 
ther's accession, i^ent one morning to 9t. 
James's in a very d^ected state: the King, 
with great good-nature, asked what ailed him, — 
why he was so low-spirited, &c. *' Why am I 
so low-spirited ?" said the Duke, '^ who can be 
otherwise that is in my situation? eternally 
teazed by my creditors, and not a penny to pay 
them?'' ttis Majesty directly opened his escni- 
toire, and presented him with a bank note, in 

h3 
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which the iuk^ very ddiberatdy read aloud aa 
Ibttows : — " The Goverwr and Ccmptmiy of the 
Bank of England, promise to pay to Daniel 
Race, or Bearer, One 77um$and Poundsr at 
which worda^ without waiting to return hia 
thanks, or making the customary congee, he 
stalked out of the room, singing in a very loud 
voice, and cheerful key, — 

'' God save great George our King, 
Long live our noble King, God nave the King; 
Send him victorious, — ^happy and glorionv 
I/ong to reign over us, God save the King I" 



L/Mrd Chancellor Thurhw'i attachment to the 

King. 

The most brilliant display of eloquence 
Ivhich his lordship is supposed ever to have 
inade, was on the occasion of the Regency 
Question, in 1788. He had a strong personal 
attachment to his Sovereign; and this feeling 
seemed to impart to his usual vehemence a 
degree of sublimity to which it did not often 
approach : — what could be more noble or affect- 
ing than his memorable exclamation—'' When 
I forsake my King in the hour qf his distress, 
may my God forsake me!*^ 
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" Next to my King," said his lordship, " t 
wverence the Prince of Wales; nor do I be- 
lieve there is a peer in this assembly who en- 
tertains a higher opinion of his heart and head. 
I pray that the crown may in succession sit 
upon his brow as undisturbed and as orna- 
mental as it has upon that of his father. I 
love him, and perchance he will not thank me 
for my love, but I want not thanks. In the 
step that I would this night encourage by my 
example, I inwardly feel that I am doing my 
duty; and am, however I may be represented, 
serving at the same time my Prince. I am 
cotMralting, not his temporary, but his lasting 
interest. I consider the regency but as a se- 
condary object when I reflect on the crown 
that shall be his hereafter. Though I should 
wish to possess his esteem, I will not aim at 
conciliating it as some have done, by giving 
my countenance to the miserable endeavour 
which is now made." — Percy Anecdotes, 



A Statement by the Earl of Onslow, Oct. 29th, 
1795; 7\oeht at Night. 

** Before I sleep, let me bless God for the 
miraealous escape which ray King, my country, 
and myself, have had this day. Soon after 
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two o'clock, his Miyesty, attended by the Earl 
of Westmoreland and myself, set out from 
St. James's in his Btate-«oach, to open the 
session of parliament. The multitude of people 
in the park was prodigious. A sullen silence, 
I observed to myself, prevailed throngh the 
whole, very few in^vidnals excepted. No hats, 
or at least very few, pulled c^; little or no 
huzzaing, and frequently a cry of ' Give us 
bread!' — 'No war!' and once or twice, 'No 
King !' with hissing and groaning. My grand- 
son Cranby, who was upon the King's guard, 
had told me, just before we bad set out from 
St. James's, lAiat the park was full of people, 
who seemed discontented and tumultuous, and 
that he apprehended insult would be offered to 
the King. Nothing materialf however, hap- 
pened, till we got down to the narrowest part 
of the street called St Margaret's, between the 
two palace-yards, when the norno^t we had 
passed the Office of Ordnance, ana were just 
opposite the parlour-window of the house ad- 
joining it, a small ball, either of lead or marble, 
passed through the window-glass on the King^s 
right-hand, and perforated it, leaving a small 
hole, Uie bigness of the top of rsy little fing«r, 
(which I instantly put through it to ittirk the 
size), and passed through the coach out ^ %ha 
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oilier door, tbe| glass of which was down. We 
all instantly exclaimed 'This was a shot!^ 
The King showed, and I am persuaded felt, no 
alarm ; much less did he fear, to which inde^ 
he was insensible. We proceeded to the Hoase 
of Lords, when, on getting out of the coach, 
I first, and the King immediately after, said Ao 
the Lord Chancellor, who was waiting at the 
bottom of the stairs to receive the King, * My 
Lord, we have been shot at!' The King 
ascended the stairs robed; and then, perfectly 
free from the smallest agitation, read his speech 
with peculiar correctness, and even less hesi- 
tation than nsnaL At his unrobing afterwards, 
when the event got mote known, (1 having told 
it to the Dake of York's ear as I passed him 
under the throne, and to others who stood near 
OS,) it was, as might 'be supposed, the only 
topic of conversation, in which the King joined 
with much less agitation than any body else. 
And afterwards, in getting into the coi^cb, 
the first words he said were, ' Well, my Iiords, 
one person is proposing this, and another is 
supposing that, forgetting that there is One 
above us all who disposes of every thing, and 
on whom alone we depend !' The magnanimity^i 
piety, and good sense of this, citruck me moat 
forcibly, and I shall never forget the words. 
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*' Oa our retam home to St. James's, the 
mob WHS increased in Parliameot*street and 
White-hall, and when we came ioto the Park, 
it was still grenter. It was said, that not less 
thaa lOO/XK) people were there, all of the worst 
and lowest aort. The scene opened, and the 
insulting abnse offered to his Majesty was, what 
I can never think of hat isjth horror, or evnr 
forget wh«t I felt when tbey^proceeded to throw 
stones into the coaoh, s^eral of nhich hH the 
King, whioh he bore with signal pfftienoe, 
but not without sensible marics of indignation 
and resentment at the indignities oiiered to Us 
person and office. The glasses were all brdken 
to pieces, and in this sttftttion we were dnahg 
onr passage .through the Park^ The king took 
one of the stones oat of the <mi[ of his oosA, 
where it had lodged, and gave it to me, saying, 
' I make yea a present of this, as a mark of the 
civilities we have met vHih on onr jonmey to- 
day/ " 
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THE ROYAL NUPTIALS. 

On the Sdth of August, 1761, the fleet, har- 
ing on board her Most Serene Highniess, put to 
tea, but as no dispatches were received from 
it till its arrival at Harwich, the ooort was in 
some concern lest the tedtousness of her toyage 
might afifect her health : besides, the day fixed 
for the coronation of his Majesty, by a pro- 
damation issued from the said council, in which 
his Majesty had declared his intentions to de- 
mand her Most Serene Highness in marriage, 
was drawing near, his Majesty was desirous 
that the ceremony of the i^uptiaU might pre- 
cede that of the coronation ; so that fresh in- 
structions, it is said, were dii^atched to the 
admiral to sail at all events, and to land his 
charge at any of the ports of Great Britain 
where it could be done with safety. At length, 
after different stomis, and being* often in sight 
of the English coast> and often in danger of 
being driven on that of Norway, the fleet with 
her Most Serene Highness on board, arrived at 
Harwich, Sept. 6th. Her Most Serene Highness, 
during her tedious voyage, continued in very 
good health and spirits, often diverting herself 
with playing on the harpsichord, practising 
English tunes, and endeaiing herself to those who 
were honoured: with the care of her person. 
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Ab it was night when the fleet arrived at 
Harwich, her Most Serene Highness slept on 
boards and continued there till three in the 
afternoon the next day, daring which time her 
route had been settled, and instructions received 
as to the manner of her proceeding to St. 
James's. At her landing, she was received by 
the mayor and aldermen of Harwich, in their 
usual formalities. About five o'clock, she came 
to Colchester, and stopped at the house, of 
Mr. Enew, where she was received and waited 
upon by Mrs. Enew and Mrs. Rebow; but 
Captain Best attended her with coffee, and 
\ Lieutenant John Seabear with tea. Being thus 
refreshed, she proceeded to Witham, where she 
arrived at a quarter past seven, and stopped at 
Lord Abercom's, and his lordship provided as 
elegant an entertainment- for her as time would 
admit. 

During the time of her supping, the door of 
her room was ordered to be wide open, that 
every body might have the pleasure and satis- 
finction of seeing her Majesty, and on each side 
o her chair stood the Lords Harcourt and 
Anson. The fruits were choice melons,' figs, 
pears, &c. and many other sorts both in and 
out of season. She slept that night at his lord- 
ship's house, and a tittle after twelve b^clock on 
Tuesday, her Majesty came to Romford, where 
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Bhe stopped at Mr. Dutton's, wine-merchant.' 
The khig's coach and servants met. her Majesty 
there^ and she was by them served with coffee 
at his house. She stayed there till almost one 
o'clock, and then entered the King's coach. 
The attendants of her Majesty were in three 
other coaches; in the first were some ladies 
from Mecklenburgh, and in the last was her 
Majesty, who sat forward, and the Duchesses 
of Ancaster and Hamilton backward. Her 
Majesty was dressed entirely in the English 
taste; she wore a fly-cap, with rich laced lap- 
pets, a stomacher, ornamented with diamonds, 
and a gold brocade suit of clothes, with a white 
ground. They proceeded at a tolerable pace^ 
attended by an incredible number of spectators, 
both on horse and foot, to Stratford-le-Bow 
and Mile-end turnpike, where they turned up 
Dog-row, and prosecuted their journey to 
Hackney-turnpike, then by Shoreditch-church, 
and up Old-street to City-road, across Islington, 
along the New-road, into Hyde-park, down 
Constitution-hill into St. James's-park, ;and 
then to the garden-gate of the palace, where 
her Majesty was handed out of her coach by 
the Duke of Devonshire (as lord-chamberhiin) 
to the gate, where she was received by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York. As her 
Majesty alighted from her coach, his Majesty 
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deseended the steps from the palace into the 
garden, and they met each other half way; and 
aa her Majesty was going to pay her (obeisance, 
the King took hold of her hand, raised her up, 
sainted it, and then led her np stairs. After- 
wards, their Majesties, her Royal Highness the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, and all his Ma- 
jesty's brothers and sisters, except the two 
ymmgest, dined together* After dinner, her 
Majesty was pleased to shew herself with his 
Mi^esty in the gallery, and other apartments 
fronting' the park, to the people. 

All the Royal Family, together with his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, (who 
gare hex hsund to the King,) and Princess 
Amelia, were present at the nuptials. Their 
Mi^esties, afker the ceremony, sat on one side of 
the ahar, on two state chairs, under a canopy ; 
her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager of 
Wales sat facing them, in a chair of state on 
the other side; and all the rest of the Royal 
Family on i^toob, and the quality on benches, 
which, ecmsisted of all the foreign ministers, in- 
cluding Mons. Sussy, all the peers and peeresses 
of the kingdom, together with the bishops^ 
except the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Bishop of HerefcH^, who had sprained his 
ankle. After the ceremony, there was a public 
drawing-foom* 
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Tbe malTUige ocremony wm begun «l nine 
o'dock «t nigfal:; at the conchieioB ef irhich» 
the gans at the Palace and tbe Tower were fired, 
aad the cities of London and Westminster, &c. 
were finely illfiiBHialied. The rejoicings were 
uniTersally expressed by the people, with thtl 
cheerfulness which trae loyahy inspired on this 
happy occasion. 

The ten bride^BMuds to the <2iieen were all 
dressed alike in white lutestring, with siWer 
irimmings, with pearls, diamonds, kc. a dress 
thataittracted the ejes of every one. They ap- 
peared at Covrt tbe Hiree following days in the 
same dress. 

Oa Wednesday the 9lh instant, there was a 
^cry grand court at fiH. Jonies's, when all the 
ladies of the cbwt wet« presented to the Queen, 
and had Ihe himovr to hiss 9ier Majesty's hand. 
At night theve was the most grand and brillianrt 
ball ever known, wbteh ended at one o'clock; 
it was opened foy the Duke of York and Princess 
Augusta. On the 10th, there was a very grand 
levee ait fit. James's, when several ladies and 
gentlemen of the first distinolioti were presented 
to her Majesty, and were most graciously re- 
ceived. The dresses on this occasion equalled, 
if taot eiboeeded, thosei of the preceeding days. 
Oa the nth, the Duke of NewcasUe, Mr. Se- 
cretary Pitt,! and £ari Talbot, gave grand enter- 
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tainmente at their several houses, to the no- 
bility, foreign ministers, 8ce* on account of the 
royal marriage. There was also another grand 
levee at St. James's. On the 12th, their Ma- 
jesties went from St. James's to Richmond- 
paboe, where they dined ; and the Queen ex- 
pressed the greatest pleasure in viewing that 
beautiful and charmingly-sitnated palace. On 
Sunday the 13th, their Mafesties were at the 
Chapnel Royal, and heard a sermon preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Schutz, from these words: — 
*' Provide things honest in the sight of all. 
men.'' Rom. vii. 17. There was also a grand 
court at St. James's, when all the Royal Family 
were present, the foreign amJbassadors, and a 
great number of the nobility and gentcy; who 
all made a most brilliant appearance. Their 
Majesties dined with the Princess Dowager of 
Wales. On Monday the 14th, at one o'clock, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 
cil of the city, went to. wait on their Majesties 
at St. James's, to congratulate them on their 
happy nuptids; after which, they waited on 
the Princess Dowager. They were received 
very graciously, and had the honour of kissing 
their Majesties' hands. The Common-Conncil- 
men were all dressed in their new mazarine blue 
silk gowns, lined with fur, wore full-bottomed 
wigs, and made a very grand appearance. It 
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was eomputed there veve upwards of three* 
hundred ooaches* 

The same nighty about a quarter after six, 
their, Majesties^ with most of the Royal Family^ 
went to Dmry^hine pkyhouse^ to see The Be* 
hearsoL Tbeir Majesties went in chairs, and 
the rest of the Royal Family in coaches, at* 
tended by the Horse-guards. His Ms^esty was 
preceded by the Duke of BeTonshire, his lord- 
dmmbei^kiin, and the Hon. Mr. Finck, vice* 
4ihambknrlain; and her Majesty was preced^^ 
by the Didua of Manchester, her Miyesty's lord* 
<abaniberlani, and Lord Cantak^ her vice* 
dianiberkdn, the Earl o€ Harcomi, her master 
of the hoose^ and by the Duchess of Ancaster 
•nd.-tbe Oeontetw of Effingham. It is almost 
inooneeivaUe the crowds of people ihat waited 
in the. strbels, quite from St. Jameses to the 
pldyhonse to see their Majesties. It is said, 
tfasft the crowd pressed so violently upon her 
Majesty's ehair, that she discovered some signs 
of fear; but. open entering the playhouse, she 
presently reodileeted herself and behaved with 
great ^asety the whole night iflffhor. Nev^ was 
seen sabrilliaat a heuse^ the ladies beiag laoetly 
dressed hi the clofhes and jewels they were at 
theTfuyai marriaga. flue keuse was Ifdl almost 
aa')seon its the doors were opened, so that, out 
vf tiieyait'midlKbide pmsinl, not a fiftieth part 

i3 
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got in, to the infinite disappointment and Ul* 
tigue of many thousands. There was a prodi-> 
gions deal of mischief done at the doors of the 
house; several genteel women, who were im-> 
prudent enough to attempt to get in, had their 
cloaks, caps, aprons, handkerchiefs, all torn 
off; the great crowd and want of fresh air 
brought to the people's minds the condition of 
those unhappy persons who were sa£%)cated [in 
the black-hole at Calcutta in the East-Indies. 
A girl was killed, and a man so trampled on, 
that he recovered with much difficulty. 

On Wednesday, the Chancellor and Univer- 
sity of Oxford, presented their addresses: and 
both Universities seemed to have vied with each 
other in making the most illustrious appearance 
of this happy event; there being a greater 
number of persons of high rank and eminence 
attending the presentation of their respective 
addresses, ths^d had been known on any former 
occasion. 

The playhouses likewise vied with each other 
on this occasion. On the 25th, their Mi^esties 
and the Royal Family went to Covent-garden 
theatre, to see The Beggar^s Opera, with which 
her Majesty appeared highly delighted. On 
this occasion two magnificent boxes were pre- 
pared; one for their Majesties, of a cherry<pCO* 
loured velvet: the festoon enriched with a silver 
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embroidery, lace and fringe^ and in the centre 
"Was represented two hymeneal torches enclosing 
a heart, the device mutuus ardor; the columns 
were wreathed with lace, and the canopy adorned 
with tassels and a crown of excellent work- 
manship; the whole lined with white satin. 
The other, ibr the Princess, was of bine yelret, 
decorated with gold, and the canopy distin- 
guished with the ensigns of the principality of 
Wales. The whole is said to have cost jS700. 
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THE CORONATION. 

APTEtt the Ktng'B nuptidsy another proda^ 
mition mm pnblisbed, to' ghe notice, that it 
was bis Majesty's mtentien, her Majesty abonld 
be crowned at* the same time and pboe. Upon 
this occasMM, Westminstei^haU i^as laid ^)fefi> 
hmm MMltoead) and everything it lately oon« 
tain«d entirely removed, excepC the floor anf 
steps of the King's-bench court. A new 
boarded floor was likewise laid from the north* 
gate up the middle of the hall to those steps, 
covered with . matting. On each side was built 
a large gallery, the bottom about five feet from 
the ground, and containing eight benches co- 
vered also with matting^ for the spectators. 
Over this was erected a second gallery, not so 
wide, but of the same length ; viz^ that of the 
open part of the hall, when the King^s-bench 
court subsisted; but what must at first appear 
very firightful, a third gallery was fixed as it 
were in the roof, and supported by th^se beams 
which are decorated at the ends with ifnerubims; 
it did not quite run the same length as the 
others, nor was it so wide as may be imagined, 
from its being placed in so narrow a part of the 
building. Between the first gallery and the 
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floor were contriyed on each side^ large closets 
or pantries, with douhle doors, adswering the 
purpose of side-boards, cellars, &c. as wdl as 
to contain the plates, dishes, and other things 
wanted by the company and waiters. In a 
space, left between these pantries and the plat- 
fdrm up tlie middle of the hall, the tables were 
placed for that part of the company to dine at 
who had not the honour to sit at the King's 
table. His Majesty, with the Queen, nobility, 
great officers of state, &c. dined on the elevated 
part of the haU> where is kept the Court of 
King's*bench. The whole was lighted by fifty- 
two large chandeliers, each ornamented at the 
top with a gilt imperial crown. Over the north 
gate, which was opposite the King's table, a 
large balcony was put up, for the trumpets, 
the kettle-drums,, and other music; and in the 
centre over them was filled an organ. It was 
under this music, that the Champion, attended 
by the Lord High Constable, and the Earl 
Marshal, all on horseback, made their entry 
into the hall. The procession entered at the 
west door of the Abbey, marched on a platform 
up the great middle aisle^to the choir, the front 
of which was covered with scarlet; the organ 
was not taken down, nor any alteration made 
to the arch under it 
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A platform was likewise ereoM from the 
upper eod of Wettinlinstor-hallj where, tiie pr»* 
oessioii comnenoedt and oontumed tiuougb 
New Pala>ee-yavd> Parliament*»Ueet» and Bri^e-^ 
atreet, into Kiog-atreet«. and ao round the wcaU 
door of the Abbey to the choir, where hia 
Majesty was crowiied; and in tiew of thk fkti* 
hrm, the houses on eath side were lined wilb 
acaffblding:, the seaUi of vdbieh were 1^ at «&* 
orbitant prices. The front saats in the galkries 
6f the Abbey were let at tmi gnineas' each^ 
and those iit cilmnlodiouB bouses along the pno-* 
cesaion, at too less piioes; The prices ki tbe 
otdiikar JF houses, weue from five fuineas Uk one 
gttiiMa^.BD.that one little hoose itt. Coronatiour 
row» after tho seafibldbig was paid foi% cleared 
;£700; and some la^fge houses, upwards of a 
jfl.-OOO. In the. corsbaUon. theatres, as tbe^ 
wore called* being a sort of huge booths, «a<^ 
pai|^ of. containing from 12 to IdOQ seato, 
the prides Wsie beyond allpreoedenfc» However, 
some, who fitted up boosts or aoaflblds on. this 
ooeasioii, lost considerably by Dutstauidiaig their 
niaitet. ThegronndHDenito build the>sci^>lding 
on was proportionably e&trava^sot; that in the 
broad sanctuary let at ;63f 13sw 6d. per ftBoi; 
that within the. rails, encloaiag the Abbey, bt 
at s£(i 3s. per foot. 
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As an ihttanee of the eagerness mantfSested 
to witness this grand spectacle, it was reported 
that a gentleman was prevailed on to take a 
room for his lady at the rate of one hundred 
and forty guineas ; but the appointment of the 
solemnity of the coronation falling exactly at 
the same time when she expected to be deli- 
Yered, she had further prevailed on her husband^ 
to let a skilful midwife, nurse^ &c. attend her, 
and to hire an additional drawing-room, lest 
the great hurry of the day should bring on her * 
labour, when it would be impossible for her to 
be carried away without endangering her life. 

The attention of the Committee of Council 
appointed to consider of the coronation, to 
prevent accidents, and of the Board of Works, 
to whose inspection all the erections on this 
occasion were made snbject, cannot be too much 
applanded. The Committee's first care was to 
prevent accidents by fire ; and as it was appre- 
hended the joy of the people iijp<m the arrival 
of their Queen, wonid naturaHy be expressed 
by bonires and illuminations, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, the Earl Marshal, the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, and the Surveyor 
General of his Majesty's works, were ordered 
t0 give the necessary directions as to them re- 
speetfoUy appertained, that no bonfires shouhi 
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be made, nor any fire-wcHrks played .off, in any 
park of Weatminster, from Whitehall to Mill- 
bank, and from thenoe to Buckingham-gate, 
ronnd the aonth-west part of the ArtiUery- 
gromid, till aeven days alter the coronation; 
and by another order, all firea were forbidden 
to be lighted on the day of coronation, in, 
under, or near any part of the scaffolding, on 
any pretence whatsoever; and in case there 
should be a necessity for people to go under the 
scaffolding with lights, that they should be 
obliged to make use of lanterns. By thes^ wise 
precautions, all terrors from fire, which might 
have affected many persons, were removed. 
The Board of Works carefrdly surveyed all the 
scaffcMngs erected on the occasion, not only 
for the procession itself, but for the spectators; 
and ordered such of the latter to be pulled 
down, as were judged insufficient in p6int of 
strength, or found to jut out so frir as to obr 
struct the prospect or passage. And to prevent 
accidents by the stoppages of coaches, &c. on 
the day of coronation, notice was given that a 
way was made for them to pass through Par- 
liament-street, across the New and Old Palace- 
yards; and they were ordered, as soon as dis- 
charged, to proceed on directly to Millbank, 
and from thence to Hyde- park comer, without 
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making any stop; and it was fort her commanded 
that none bat the coaches of peers, peeresses, 
and others who attended the solemnity, should 
pass that way after seven o'clock that mornings 
nor any whatever after nine; and in the evenings 
the coaches were to return the same way ; but 
no coaches were permitted to pass back by 
any of those ways till after their Mtyesties re- 
turned to St. James's. 

Information having also been given to the 
Lords of his Majesty's Honourable Privy Coun- 
cil, that the hackney-coachmen and chairmen 
had entered into combination not to work at 
all on that day, without exorbitant rates, 
their lordships caused an order to be published, 
requiring all hackney-coachmen and chairmen 
to be out with coaches and chairs by four in the 
morning, and fiiithfcdly to perform their duty 
without making any exorbitant demands, upon 
pain of being proceeded against with the utmost 
severity. But as working their way through the 
great crowds, with which this solemnity was 
like to be attended, could not fail subjecting 
both coachmen and chairmen to infinite trou- 
bles, and the latter to great fatigue and danger, 
they threatened not to ply at all, by which 
means many persons would lose the pleasure of 
seeing the procession, and not a few of those 

K 
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who macte part of it, would find it extremely 
diiBcalt to reach the places they were to assem- 
ble at; it was therefore thought prudent to 
take a middle coarse on the occasion; and 
accordingly, one of the most eminent sedan 
makers assured the chairman, in a most aifisible 
advertisement, that the nobility and gentry 
would consider them properly if they would but 
leave it entirely to themselves. This notice 
had the desired effect. The chairmen gave due 
attention, and were generously paid. A guinea 
for a set-down from any of the squares at the 
court-end of the town to Westminster-abbey, 
and hall, and places adjacent, was grudged by 
km; nor does it appear that any of those 
who might -grudge for such high prices, com- 
plained to the board for regulating hackney- 
coachmen and chairmen ; the said Board, in 
consequence of an order from the Coronationr 
committee, having given notice that they should 
have three or four extraordinary meetings to 
hear and determine such complaints. Indeed it 
might seem unreasonable, that any one set of 
men should be debarred setting a just value on 
their labours, when others took the most ex- 
travagant prices for what cost them little or 
nothing; for, on the day of the coronation, 
many spectators were glad to give sixpence for 
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a glass of walfeTj a shilling for a roll, and so 
in proportion for other relreshineats. 

A proclamation was published at the Royal 
Exchange, commanding all magistrates, peace- 
officers, &c. to preserve the peace on the coro* 
nttion-day, in consequence of whidi^ the j«»- 
tices of the peace for We8tmia8ter> ordered the 
constables of their districts to patrole theatreets 
where the scaffoldings was built, on thd nights 
of the 21st and 89nd> and for sraren nights aft«r> 
and to apprehend all persons throwitig squibt« 
crackers, &c. 

Their Majesties and the Princess Dowager> 
repaired in the nu>ming through the Park item 
St. James's, in chairs, and their attendants in 
coaches, to Westminster-hall, where they ar* 
rived by nine, much sooner tfaaa a great many 
who were to assist at the procession. His 
Mayesty retired into the Court of Wards, and 
her Miyesty into the Black Rod's foom, whera 
they continued until the offiosia of arms ranged 
the procession in order, and brought the per« 
sons down from the Coart of Requests, Painted 
Chamber, and House of Lords, into West* 
roinster-hall. 

Their Majesties being there seated at the 
opper end of it, under their states, (her Ma- 
jesty's chair being upon the left side of his 
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Majesty,) and being attended by the Duke of 
Ancaster, Lord Great Chamberlain of England; 
the Dnke of Bedford, Lord High Constable, 
and the Earl of Effingham, Earl Marshal, 
and by the great officers, the four swords and 
spurs were presented, and laid upon the table 
before his Majesty. 

Then the Dean and Prebendaries of West- 
minster, in a solemn procession, brought from 
the Abbey the Holy Bible, with the following 
regalia belonging to hislMajesty, St.; Edward's 
crown upon a cushion of TeWet, laced with 
gold, the orb with a cross, and the ivory rod 
with the dore; which were severally laid before 
their Mi^esties. All which were afterwards, by 
his Mi^jesty's command, delivered to the Lords 
who are hereafter mentioned to have bom 
them. 

About eleven o'dodc, the procession was be- 
gun on foot from the Hall to the Abbey of 
Westminster, upon a way raised for that pur- 
pose floored with boards, covered with blue 
clothe and railed on each side, in the following 
manner: — 
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The King'* Herb Woman, 

followed by her SixMaidst strewing the wmy with sweet Herbs. 

The Dean*ft Beadle of WestmuSAter with his Staff. 

The High ConltaUe of Westaifaiater, with his Staff. 

in a scarlet Gtoak. 

A Fife. 

Four IHikunk 

Tlue Dram Masfbr. 

Eight Tnnnpels. 

A Bajeant TVampeter* 

The Six Clcrkn in Chancery, hi^gown^of black flowered satin, 

with blaok silk Loops and Taft« npon the Sleevca. 

The Closet Keeper of the Chapel Koyal. 

TheKiDg*80fcaplahM,fenr»bM«iL x 

The two Sherilfii of Lo^on. 

Thirteen Aldermen of London, btflow the Chair, in their Gowns. 

The Recorder of f^nndou,' single. 

The Aldermen above the Chair, wearhig thehr Ckftdt^halttS; 

Eleven Masters in Chahcery, in ricih Gowns. 

The K4big's three yonnger Serjeants at taw, in scarlet <Qt>wM, 

their 6aps intheUr Hands. 

The King's Attorney General-<-t;harl)*s Pratt Isq. 

The King's Ancient Serjeant— -David Poole, Esq. 

Oentiemim bf the Privy Chamber. 

Barons of the Sxchequpr, and Justices of both Benches, in 

their JutAge'hibohM of scarlet, Willi their Ckps in their hands, 

the Juniors fiist, two ahd two. 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, iti his iLobe, with gold Collar. 

Children of the Choir of "Wfcstirtfnster, In Surplices. 

Serjeant of the Vcstry—Seijeant iPorter, in scarlet Gowns. 

'ChlMren of the Chapel lloyal, m SnrpHces, Whh 

9carliet Mamies over tiiem. 

Chdft- of Westminster, In Surplices, with theif Mn^ite-bobks. 

Thfe Ol^anblo#er. Groom df the Vtestry. 

Gentlemen of the Chapel Koyal, In Scarlet Ifantlesu 

The Sttb-Deau of the Chapel RoyaU ih atearlet Gown, turned 

up with black Vtfret. 
Prebendaries of Westnuntter^ lB-8ar|iIice8 and Copes^ with 

their Gaps In their HcimBs. 
lilt Ma^)ter of tbejtfwel House, with an«t>f his Officers. 
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Maferty,) and being attended bjr 
Ancaster, Lord Great Chamberla^ 
the Dnke of Bedford, Lord ^ 
and the Earl of Effinghan;^ 
and by the great officers, t]"^ 
spars were presented, and fi\ ^ 
before his Majesty. t Vt 

Then the Dean and T ^ 
minster, in a s<^enin 
the Abbey the Holy/ 
regalia belonging t(^ 
crown upon a ^ M 
gold, the orb ▼; 
With the dorej \ 
their Mi^eslif ( < 
his MajestY'l 
who are ./ ! 

4 

them, 
gunr 

poff 
f 



/ 

/ 

Wtf««l Colin,, 

YeMthen ' 



of the BoU«. 
ich, Eaq. 

aetr Hands. 



.a their Hands. 
oitcoUik 
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tB in their Hands. 
Blanch Conraicr, with 
. his Collar of S. 8. gold 
l Cliatu and Badge. 
iSSSES, 
ir Coronets in their Hands. 
/UNZS, 
cheir Coropets in their Hands. 

f Lancaster, with his 
I Coat and Collar, 

COUNTESSES, 
itate; their Coronets in their Hands. 
EA&LS, 
^ate, except sach as carried an^ of the 
A} their Coronets in their Hands. 
JSTawAKD oi> TBS HoDSSHOLD, hclng an Earl. 
Coat ) € York, in his Coat 

J Heralds j and Collar, . 

MARCHIONESSES, 
tbes of State; their Coronets in their Hands. 
MARQUI86ES, 
lOir Uobesof State ; their Coronets in their Hands. 
>d, in his Coat ) C Chester, ki his Coat 

Collar. 5 HtnUdt J and Collar. 
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DUCH;S8S£S, 
in their Robes of State* their Coronets in their Hands. 

DUKES, 
their Robes of State; their Coronets in their Hands. 
AMBSRLAiM of the HovsKHOLO, Duke of Devonshire. 
Provincial King qf Amu, 




\ 



his I Clarencieux, with 
and J his Coat, Collar, 
'O' I & Badge ; his Co- 
J ronetin his. Hand. 
. his Robes 
oronet in his 
;emple, 



Norroy, with hi. 



Coat, Collar, and 
Badge; his Coro> 
net in his Hand. 
Lord President, in his Robes 
of Stale; his Coronet in his 
Hand. Earl of Oranville. 
LORD CHANCELLOR, 
vcs of state, and Coronet in his Hand, bearing the 
Parse, Lord Henley. 

/^ LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
8 Rochet; with his Cap in his Hand, Dr. Thomas Seeker, 
Two Gentlemen qf the Privy Chamber, 
HI erimson velvet mantles, lined with white varsenet, faced 
with Minivor, and powdered with Ermine. 
The Queen's Vice Chaanberlain, Lord Viscount Cantalnpe. 
Two Gentlemen Ushers. 
The QUEEN'S 
Lord CHAMBER. 

LAIN, 

Dnkeof Manchester 

in his 

Robes, with liis 

Coronet and Staff 

in his Hand. 



The Ivory Rod,with 
the Dove, borne 
by the Earl of 
Korthamptoh, in 
his Robes of State. 



The Sceptre, with 
the Cross, borne 
by the Dake of 
Rutland, in his 
Robes of State. 



CO 

^ v3. 
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\ THE S 

\ Queen^s Crown^ 



s 

s 
s 



borne by the 

DUKE OF BOLTON, 

in his 

Rubes of State. 



o S fi 

■ -f^ 

in 
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» 

Bath Ktng of Anus, ' 

in the habitof his Order, and carrying hia Coronet in his hand. 

Knif hU of the Bath, 

under the degree of Peers, in their foil Habit* and Collars, 

two and two, carrying their Caps and feathers , 

in their hands. 

Parstiivaut at Anns, Blanch Lyon. 

Privy Coansellors, not Peers, with th'e Master of the Rolls. 

His M^esty's Vice Chamberlain, William Finch, Esq. 

Ronge Croix [Pnrauivanu at Arms] Ronge Dragon • 

BARONES^SS, 

in their Robes of State, their Coronets in their Hands. 

BARONS, 

in their Robes of State, their Conmets in their Hands. 

Blue ManUe. \HitraUiM\ PortcaUis. 

BISHOPS, 
in their rochets; their sqnare Caps in their Hands. 

A nindal Herald, with 1 /- Blanch Connder, with 

his Coat and , Collar V Beraidt I his Collar of S.S. gold 
of.S.'8. 3 I Cliaiu and Badge. 

ViSCOUNTESSBS, 
in their Robes of State; their Coronets in their Hands. 

VISCOUNTS, 
in their Robes of State; their Coronets in their Hands. 
Brunswick Herald, in^ rLanearter, with his 

hisCoat,Collar,goldl B^-aldi I Coat and Collar. 
Chain, and Badge J I 

COUNTESSES, 
in their Robes of StaU; their CoroneU in their Hands. 

EARLS, 
in their Robes of State, except soch as carried an^ of the 

Regalia; their Coronets in their Hands. 
Trb Lord Hioh Stiwakd oi> tbs Household, being an Earl. 
Windsor, in his Coat ) C York, in his Coat 

and Collar. J Herald* ^ and Collar. . 

MARCHIONESSES, 
in their Robes of State; their Coronets in their Hands. 

MARQUISSIS, 

in their Robes of State ; their Coronets in their Hands. 

Ilichmond, in his Coat ) C Chester, in his Coat 

And Collar. J Htraldi ^ ^„^ Collar. 
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in their Robes of State* their Coronets in their Hands. 

DUKES, 

in their Robes of State; their Coronets in their Hands. 

Lord CnAMBBKLAtM of the Hovskholdi Duke of Devonshire. 

Provincial Kitig of Amu. 



UlUer, with his 

Coat> Collar, and 

Badge; his Coro< 

net in his Hand. 
Lord Privy Seal, in his Robes 

of State ; his Coronet in his 

Hand. Earl Temple, 



Clarencicux, with 
his Coat, Collar, 
8c Badge; his Co- 
lonetin bis Hand. 



Norray, with hi, 



Coat, Collar, and 

Badge; his Coro> 

net in his Hand. 

Ltyrd Prendent, in his Robes 

of Stale; his Coronet in his 

Hand. Earl of OranviUe. 



LORD CHANCELLOR, 
in his Robes of state, and Coronet in bis Hand, bearing the 

Parse, Lord Henley. 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

in his Rochet; with his Cap in his Hand, Dr. Thomas Seeker, 

Too Oontlemen qf the Privy Chamber, 

in crimson velvet manUes, lined with white sarsenet, faced 

with Minivor, and powdered with Ermine. 

The Queen's Vice Chaanberlain, Lord Viscount CanUlape. 

Two Gentlemen Ushers. 



The Ivory Rod,with 
the Dove, borne 
by the Earl of 
Northampton, in 
his Robes of State. 



The QUEEN'S 
Lord CHAMBER. 

LAIN, 

Dokflof Manchester 

in his 

Robes, with his 

Coronet and Staff 

in his Hand. 



The Sceptre, with 
the Cross, borne 
by the Dake of 
Rutland, in hi» 
Rob~es of State. 



OS 



fiJ 







lO 



V THE S 



s 

s 
s 



borne by the 

DUKE OF BOLTON> 

in his 

Rubes of State. 



o •* S 
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i 

S Bishop 

S Norwich, 
3 DO- 



* THE QUEEN, * 



k (on her Head a Circlet of Gold, 7 



in her 
ROYAL ROBES, 



4 

s 

? 

s 
5* 



mraated 
to 



I 

s 



adorned with JewcU) 

going under 

A CANOPY OF CLOTH 

of Gold, 

home hy Sixt^tn Baron* of 

the Cinqoe Forts ; 



s 

s 
s 

\ 

s 



Bishop 



S London i Her Train supported hy Her c 

*^ ^ Royal Highness ? 

\ The PBINCESS AUGUSTA, ^ 

^ in h^r Rohes of Stat^ k 

S assisted i^ 

S hy Six Earb' Dangbters. ^ 



§ 

of i 

Lincoln g 

e 



•* ^ 



Lady Mary Grey. 
Lady Eliz. Montague. 
Lady Jane Stewart. 



*-^----* 



I^dy Sellna Hastings. 
Lady Heneage Finch 
Lady Mary Doaglas. 



* 



FRINC£SSn» CO&ON£T, 
borne by the Marquis of Carnarvon. 
Duchat qf AnoMter, Mistress of the Rohes. 
Two Women of Her Mi^esly's Bed Chamber. 



The Kind's B^aJm. , 



s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 



St, JJUward't Siqf, 
borne by the Dnice 
of Kingston, in hts 
Rohes. 



The QoldtA Spun, 
bornehy the Earl 
of fiossex, hi hit 
Hchcf. 



The Third Sword, I CUHTAKA, 

borne by the Enrl I borne hjr the Earl 

of Sntherhind, in | of Lincoln, th his 

hi^ Robes. I Rohes. 



The Sbeptrt, with 
the Cf ow, borne by 
the Duke of Mal- 
bro' fn his Robes. 

The Second SWord, 
home by the iSrK* 
of Sitfl'ork, in bis 
Robv^. 
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U$k€r qf th9 Orevt Rod, XMur qf tht WTUte Rod^ 

Lord Magrer of I^ronKiBgofAnBt GuMr Princip*! GenJonan Uaher 



London, in hi* 
<3o«rD, Coltwr 
md JcweUi 
bowringtbvCitjr 
Maco, Sir M. 
Blakiaton. 



of ScocUndf cor- 
rying hit Crown 
in hn Hand, J> 
CampU.Heoke, 
£«1. 



KiBf of Armay 
hi* Grown in 
hit Handf Ste. 
N.L«ake,Biq. 



1 



of th« Mack 
Rodf with hi* 
Red, Sir Septi- 
■toa Rohiuon. 



f%e Lord Ortat ChambtrUun qf England, 

in hU Robes of State, and Coronet and White Staff in lii» 

Ilandsj Dakeof Aneaster. 

His ROTAL HlOBMBSS TRK DVKB Of CUMBiaLANO, 

in his Robes of State, and Conmet in his Hand; his Train 

borne by ••••. 

HisROTAL HlOUNSSS TH« DUKB OF YOBK, 

in liis Robes of State, and Coronet in his Hand ; bis Train 

borne by Col. Bmdenell. 



Earl Marshal, in 
hit Robot, with 
hit Coronet and 
Earl Manhal't 
Staff, Earl of 
EflSnfhom. 



The Sword of 
State, borne bjr 
the Earl of 
Hnntingtoa, in 
hit Robot. 



Lord High Con- 
ttablo of Eaf - 
land, in hit 
Robot, widi hit 
CoroaeCk Staff, 
D. of Bedford. 



High Coattablc of 
Scodand, in but 
Robot, with hit 
Coronet fc Staff, 
Earl of Errol. 



Ij^iTbb Scspfia, ISt.Eow/s 
«3.| with Cao>tn, 

carryiHjl the DovE, borne by 
tha ^taff 8" borne by the the 

ofthe - 



Lord High 

Steward. 



Dake 

of Richmond, 

in 

hisKobes-. 



Lord High 
Steward, 
In hit Robot, 
Eari Talbot. 




his Robes. 



THE PATElf , 
by the 
Bishop of Ro> 
Chester. 



TU£ BIBLE, 

carried 

hy the Bishop 

of 

Carlisle. 



THE CHALICE, 

hy the 
Bishop of Chester. 
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THE KING, 

inhlR 

ROYAL ROBES, 

(on his Head a Cap of State, 

adorned with Jewels) 

going onder 

A CAROPT OF CLOTH 

of Gold, 



S Cinque Ports; } 



\ 

\ 

s 
s 



Buhop, I 

'S 

of 



Dur- 
ham. 




«> 



O 



Viscovnt MandeviUe. 
Lord Howard. 
Lord Beanehaaap. 



hisTrahi sapported by 

SIX LORDS, 

eldest Sons of Peers, 



^ * 



Marqnis of Hartington. 
Lord Grey. 
Lord Rewnham. 



And at ^e end of it, 

THE MASTER oHhe ROBES, Hon. James Brudenell. 




CapUili 
o# 

the Teomen 

of tlie Ouafd, 

in his Robot. 



Captain 

of 

the Horse in 

twaiUng, 
inhiaBobes. 



Captain 
of the Ba ml of 

Gent. Pen. 

sinners in his 

R<Aes. 




A Gentlemui of the Kii«*s Bed Chamber. 

Two Grooms of the Bed Chamber. 

Ensign of ^^^ Lientenant of 

the Yeomen of the Guard. the Yeomen of the Guard. 

THE VEOMEN of the GUARD. 

The Clerk of the Cheque to the Yeoman 
of the Oaard. 






ST 




N. B.— All the Peers in the Procession wetc in their Robes of 
E«ute ; and being Knights of the Garter, TMjitle, or Bath . 
wore the Collars of their respective Orders. 
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About half an hoar after one, their Majesties 
entered the Abbey, and were received by the 
choir singing the first anthem, taken out of the 
122 Psalm, *' / was glad, &c." In the mean- 
time their Majesties went to their seats on the 
east side of the throne.— The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, (Dr. Seeker) made the recognition 
in these words. Sir, I here present unto yo« King 
George the Third, the undoubted King of this 
realm. Wherejhre all you wfu> are come this day 
to do your homage, are you willing to do the same? 
Whereupon the nobility and people signified their 
willingness and joy by loud and repeated accla- 
mations, all with one voice crying out, God save 
King George the Thkrd. 

The second anthem was tlfen sung. Psalm 
xxi. verses 1, 2, 5, 6. The King shall 

r^oiee, Sfc. 

The first oblation was then made by the King, 
being a poll, or altar cloth of Gold, and an iftgot, 
or wedge of Gold, of one pound weight : the 
Queen also offered a palt of Gold. After which 
their Majesties took their seats on the south side of 
the Altar. The Regalia were severally presented 
to the Archbishop at the Altar, and the great 
ofieers retired to their seaU. 

The Litany was sung by Dr. Keene, Bishop 
oi Chester, and Dr. Ashbumham, Bishop of 
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Cbichester,; the choir singing the reBponses to 
the Organ. 

The Archbishop began the Communion ser- 
vice, and after the Commandments, read the 
prayer for the King, as the collect for that day's 
solemnity. Almighty God, whose kingdom is eeer^ 
lasting, &c. The Bishop of Rochester read the 
Epistle, I. Peter, ii. verses 13, 14, 16, 16, 17. 
— ^And the Bishop of Litchfield read the CSospel, 
St. Matthew, xxii. verses 16 to 22, inclusive. 

The Achbishpp began the Nicene Creed, 
which the choir sung. 

Dr. Druniimond, Bishop of Salisbury (nomi- 
nated to the see of York) then began his ser- 
mon, and preached from I. Kings x. verse 
the 9. Blessidbfthe Lordthy God which ddight- 
eth in thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel ; 
because Me Lord hoed Israel for ever, therefore 
made he thee King to do judgment and justice. — 
The sermon was printed. 

At the beginning of the Sermon his Majesty 
put on his cap of crimson velvet turned np 
with ermine. 

Sermon being ended^ the Archbishop went to 
the King, and read the declaration against tran- 
substantiation, and the authority of the church 
of Rome, which his Miyesty repeated^ and Itfter- 
wardis signed the same. 
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HU Majesty then took the Coronation Oath, 
the particulars of trhich are fally described 4it 
the end of this description. 

The third anthem, Veni Creator, or Come 
Holy Ghost, was then sung, after which the 
Archbishop read the anointing prayer; which 
being ended, the choir sung the well-known 
coronation anthem, Zadoc the priest, composed 
by Handel. After which his Majesty removed 
to St. Edward's chair ; and the unction was per- 
formed by the Archbishop, four Knights of the 
Garter holding a pall over his Majesty during \he 
anointing, viz. the Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
- of Northumberland, Earl of Hertford, and Earl 
of Waldegrave, and then the Archbishop, stand- 
ing up, said a blessing over his Majesty. 

The fifth anthem sung was Psalm the Ixiv. 
verse 9, and Psfilm xviii. verse 51. Behold, O 
God, our defender i amd look upon the face of thine 
gnointed. Great prosperity givest thou unto thy 
King, and will show loving kindness to thine 
anmnted for evennore. Hallelujah, 

The spurs were then presented, and his Ma- 
jesty girt with the sword, i^hich was afterwards 
offered and redeemed. His Majesty was invested 
with the armill, the purple robe, and orb ; and 
afterwards the ring was put on the fourth finger 
of his Majesty's right hand by the Archbishop, 
and the orb was returned to the* altar. 
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The Marquis of Rockinghanii^, depaty to the 
D«ke of Norfolk, as Lord of the Manor of 
Worksop, presented a right-hand glove to his 
Miyesty, who, putting it on, received from the 
Archbishop the sceptre with the cross, and af-. 
terwards the sceptre with the dove, into his left 
hand : and the Marquis afterwards supported his 
Majesty's right hand, as occasion required. 

The King sitting in King Edgar's chair, the 
Archbishop then set the crown on the King's 
head, about half an hour after three o'clock, at 
the sight whereof, the people, with loud and re- 
peated shouts, cried God save the King, the 
trumpets sounded, and, by a signal given, the 
guns in the park were fired in an instant ; the 
Peers put on their coronets, the Dukes of 
Normandy and Aqnitaine, their hats, the Bi-' 
shops. Knights of the Bath, and Judges, their 
caps, and the Kings of Arms their crowns. 

The sixth Anthem sung, Psahn cxlvii. verse 12, 
Isaiah xxxii. verse I, — Psalm xlviii. verse 7, 
Psalm xxi. verse 2S.--^Praise the Lord, O 
Jerusalem, &c.-^Then the Archbishop pre- 
sented the Bible, and pronounced the benedic- 
tion; and his Majesty kissed the Bishops, kneel- 
jng before him. 

Whilst TeDeum was singing, his Majesty was 
enthroned: -whereupon the Bishops performed 
their homage, and then the temporal Lords; 
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fiflt hit Royal Highness th6 Duke of York, and 
bis Royal Highness the Duke of Cunvberland, 
each for himself. Then the Dnke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Chamberlain, pronounced the vords 
of the homage fbr all the Dukes : the Marqaie 
of Rockingham for the Marqnisses ; Earl Talbot, 
Lord High Steward, for the Earls; Viscounts 
Say and Sele^for the Viscounts; and Lord Hen- 
ley, Lord High Chancellor, for the Barons ; every 
Peer likewise taking off his coronet, touching 
the King's crown, and kissed his left cheek. 

During ike homage, his Majesty delivered the 
sceptre with the cross, to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham (officiating as Lot'd of the Manor of 
Worksop) to holdi 

In the mean time, medalsof his Majesty and 
the Queen, were thrown about by the Tresurer 
of the Household* 

. The coeonatioR. of his Majesty being finished, 
the Queen removed ittsm ber seat on the south 
side of the area, to. a chttr placed before the 
altar, .and was anointed (four ladies holding a 
pall over her Mi^esty) and afterwards invested 
ivitb the ring, and crowned by the Archbishop: 
upon which the Peeresses put on their coro- 
nets. The Archbishop then delivered the sceptre 
into her right hand, and the ivory rod into her 
left hand. 
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Whilst the medals were scattered, and the 
Jiomage performed, the eighth anthem was sung, 
as a conclusion of the Kin^s coronation. 

The Lord w arisen, ifc. Psalm Ixxxiv. verse 
11, — Psalm XX. verse 6, — Psalm xxi. verse 7, 
8. — Psalm Ixxxv. verse 6. — Psalm Ixxii. verse 
18, 19, — and at the end of this anthem, the 
drums beat, the trumpets sounded, and ihe peo- 
ple shouted, God save King George the Third I 
Long live Kin^ George! Ma^ the King Uve 
for ewr I 

Then the choir sung the ninth anthem irbm 
Psalm xiv. verse 1, 10, 14, 15, and 16. — 
Psalm Ixv. verse 11, 17, — Psalm dxvii. verse 12, 
— Isaiah Ixix. verse 23. My heart is inditing, Sfe. 

Then the Archbishop began the offertory. Let 
your light so shine,. S^c, • 

After which the choir 8ung« — Let my prayer 
come up into thy presence as' incense, and let the 
lifting ^of my hands be as an evening sacr^ke. 
, — Whikts this was singing, the King made his 
ofieriqgs of bread and wine, and a mark of gold; 
the Queen also made her offerings. The Arch- 
bishop then proceeded in the administration oi 
the holy Sacrament. 

The coronation office being performed, the 

•King and Queen retired into King Edward's 

chapel, and standing before the altar,, took off 



their eto^nn, and Miinered them with their scep- 
tres to the Arehbiehop, wfaor laid them before 
the altar there. 

The King withdrew himself into his traverse 
prepared for him upon the western wall of that 
chapel, the Qneen in the mean while reposing 
herself in her chair. 

The King was disrobed in his traverse of his 
royal robe of state> and again arrayed in bis 
robe of purple velvet. 

* When the King came ft>rth, •the Qneen arose> 
and they both stood before the altar, and the 
Archbishop set the crowns of state provided for 
the King and Qneen to wear during the rest of 
the solemnity upon their heads, giving the seep* 
ire with the cross into the King's right hand, 
and the orb with the cross into his left ; as also 
the sceptre with the cross into the Queen's 
fight hand, and the ivory rod into her left. 
The Archbishop and Bishops divested them- 
selves of their copes, and proceeded in their 
usual habits. 

The four swords being borne before the King, 
and the Heralds again putting the rest of the 
procession in order, they went out of the church 
at the west door, in the same manner that they 
came in, saving that the Peers who brought any 
of the regalia that were left in the church, re* 
turned not as they came, immediately before 

l3 
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the Kiiigs but were ranked in their placet accord* 
ing to their degrees or cotisecrfttions. 

Their Majestfes retired into the court of wards 
till dinner was ready ; and then sitting in their 
chairs of. Btate> tbe first course was brought up 
with the usual ceremony. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, and his Royal Highness the 
Dukeof Cumberland tatting at theend of the table 
on hisMajesty'iB right hand>sind her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Augusta, at the other end of 'the 
table, on the Queen^s left hand. Before the second • 
course, the champion was brought up between 
the High Constable and Earl Marshtd,#foUowed 
by four pages/ and preceeded by the herald, who 
pronounced the challenge,* the champion's two 

* It has been stated, that, upon tlie last throw of 
^he gauntlet at the King's coronation, a white glove 
was let fall from among the spectators in an elevated 
situation, which on l)eiiig handed to the champion, he 
jocosely enquired who was his fair opposer, supposing 
it to be casually dropped by some lady. M'hen this 
circumstance became known, it was instantly reported 
to have been purposely thrown by the Pretender, who 
was present at the celebration, habited in female. at- 
tire. The nation was too much nnited in affection to. 
wards our late Monarch (being the fu«t of the new 
dynasty who could call himself a Riiton), for such an 
affair, even If it had been thought true, to have pro- 
-duced any sensation ; and the story, after a short time, 
passed off whpUy discredited. Hut shall- wt not now 
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esquires with bis lance and target^ two Serjeants 
at arms, the knight marshal going before to 
ckar the passage; 
. Immediately after the return of the champion. 
Garter king of arms, attended by the rest of 
the heraldsj proclaimed his Majesty's style in 
Latin, French, and. English, three several 
times ; first, upon the top of the steps near the 
table; next, in the middle of the hall; and 
lastly, at the bottom of the hall. 
The second course was then served up in the 
' - ■-■ -^— — — ^— — ^— ^-^ -■ - - II 11 - ■ ■-■■■■ 

say, that it had a strong serabhince of trntli, when 
we find the hjutorian Hnroe relating it in the following 
extract of a letter dated ihe lOth of February, 177S, 
to Sir J. Pringle, in these words ; — 

'^ But what will surprise you more, Lord Marschal, 
a few days after the coronation of the present King, 
fold me he believed the young Pretender was at that 
time in London, or at leflst had been so very lately, 
and had come over to see the show of the coronation, 
and had actually seen it. I asked my Lord the reason 
for this strange fact. *■ Why,* says lie, ' a gentleman 
told me so who saw him there, and whispei^ed in his 
ear :—* Your Royal Highness is the last of all mortals 
whom I should expect to see here t' ' It was curiosity 
that led me,' said the other; * but I assure you,* 
added he, ' that the person who is the cause of all this 
pomp and magnificence^ is the man I envy the least!' 
Yon see this story is so near traced from the fountain- 
head as tu wear a great face of probability. Query, 
what if the Pretender had taken up Dymoke'e Gauntlet 1"* 
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same order u tbe first. The several services, 
which had been allowed by the eoort of claimsy 
were performed; and his Majesty was pleased, 
after dinner, to conSirthe boiioar of knighthood 
upon John Bridge, Esq. standard bearer, and 
Owen Jones> Esq. senior gentleman of the band 
of gentlemen pensioners, and Charles Townley, 
Esq. Olareneienx king of arms. 

A little before their Majesties^ procession began, 
proceeded that of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
ces^ Dowager of Wales, from the house of lords, 
across Old Palace-yard, on a platform erected for 
thai purpose, to the south cross of Westminster- 
abbey. This platform was covered with blue 
baize, and an awning over head in case of rain. 
Her Royal Highness was led by the hand by 
his Royal Highness Prince William Henry, 
dreet in white and silver. Her train, which was 
of siik, was but short, and therefore not borne by 
any perso; and her hair flowed down her 
shoulders in hanging curls. She had no cap, 
but only a circlet of diamonds. 

The rest of the Princes and Princesses, her 
Highnesses children, followed in the following 
order. 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry Frederick, 
also in white and silver, handing his sister the 
Princess Louisa Anne, drest in a slip with hang- 
ing sleeves. Then * 
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His Royal Highness Prince Frederick Williatn, 
likewise in white and silver, handing his young- 
est sister the Princess Caroline Matilda, dressed 
also in a slip with hanging sleeves. 

Both the young Princesses had their hair 
combed upwards, which was contrived to lie flat 
at the back of their heads in an elegant taste. 

The other persons who made up the remainder 
of this procession, were those who had not a 
right to walk with their Majesties. 

The procession was closed by the three Maho- 
metan ambassadors then at our court, in the pro- 
per dresses of their country, having their tur- 
bans of fine muslin on their heads, and long 
gowns of flowered and laced silk ; their scabbards 
were crimson, and in each of them were inclosed 
a dagger and a poinard. They carried no sabres, 
nor had any thing about their necks. 

As this procession was preceded only by a 
drum, it did not alarm the populace waiting to 
see the King and Queen, otherwise some dis- 
turbance might have happened. 

L. Ligonier, as commanding officer of the 
guard on duly, had a small tent fixed on the left 
side of the platform in Old Palace-yard, where 
he paid his salute to their majesties, as they 
passed in procession : 2,800 of the foot-guards 
were on duty all this time. 

A number of sailors, all clean dressed, came 
to the platform and insisted on standing there to 
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see the proceiBioD, which bad like to ha^ oc- 
casioned a quarrel hetwBen them and the sol* 
diers; but the conunandiDg officer, to prevent s 
disturbance, ordered that they should remain 
there, provided they would be quiet ; which they 
punetuaUy complied with ; but when the King 
passed by, they could not contain themselves 
any longer, the boatswain began with his call, 
and the sailors gave three loud cheers, with 
which his Majesty appeared delighted* 

His Majesty, soon after his .arrival at St. 
James's on Tuesday evening, expressed very 
great satisfaction, on hearing that no malerial 
accident had happened among the spectatora at 
his coronation. 

The person who undertook thfe awning ovin* 
the stage on which the ooronntton past, had 
£600, and took the chanee whether the cloth 
covering would be wanted or n<^. 

' « ■ 

THE KING'S CORONATION OATH. 

His Majesty King George the Third> was 
crowned on the 32d September 1761* The 
forqfi of the oath, aiid the manner of it, is co- 
pied from an aecount of the ceremonies observed 
in the coronations of King James the second, 
and his Royal consort : King William the third, 
and Qaeeh Mary : Queen Anne : King George 
the first: King Geofgci the second, and Queen 
Caroline — Quarto, liondon, 1760* 
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Sermon being ended, the King unoovers his 
head, and the Archbishop repairs to his Majesty, 
and asks him, Sii^, are you tttUing to take the 
Oath tisually taken by yourpredeoe$dorsP 

And the King answers, / am mlling. 

Then the Arohbish<^ administers these ques- 
tions; to Ivhich the King (having a book in his 
hand) -answers as follows : 

Archbishop. Sir^ mil you grant and keep, 
and by your Oath etmfinn to the people ^ England, 
the laws aand customs to them granted by the Kings 
of England, your lawful and religious predeces* 
sors; and namely, the knbs, customs, and fran^ 
cMsesgwinted to the clergy by the glorious King 
St, Edward, your predecessor, according to the 
Laws of God, the true profession of the. Qospel 
established in this kingdom, and agreeing to the 
prerogative of the King's thereof , and the ancient 
Customs of this realm ? 

King. / grant and promise to keep^ them. 

Archbishop. Sit, Will you keep peace and 
Godly agreement entirely, according to your power, 
to the hohf churchy the clergy, and the people I* 

King. / ujill keep it. 

Archbishop. Sir, WiU you, to your power, 
cause hw, juOiee, and discretion, in mercy and 
truth to be extutad in all your judgments ? - 

King. / will. 

Archbishop. Sir, Will you grant to hold and 
keep tlie rightful customs which the eommontdity pf 
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this your kingdom have P and will you d^id a$ul 
uphold them to the honour of God, so much as in 
you lieth ? 

King. J grant and promise so to do. 

Then the petition or request of the bishops to 
the King^ is read by one of the sacred order with 
a clear voice^ in the name of the rest standing 
by ; Our Lord and King^ We beseech you to par 
don unto us, and to grant and preserve unto us, and 
the churches committed to our charge, all canonical 
privileges, and due law, and justice; and that you 
will protect and defend us, as every good King in 
his kingdom ought to be protector and defender of 
the bishops and churches under their government. 

The King answjers. With a wiUing Und devout 
heart, I promise and grant you my pardon; and 
that I will priserve ^and maintain to you, and the 
churches committied to your charge, all canonical 
privileges, and due law and justice : And that I 
will be your protector and defender to my power, 
by the assistance of God, as every good King in 
his kingdom ought in right to protect and de- 
fend the bishops and churches under their go- 
vernment. 

Then the King rises from his chair^ and being 
attended by the Lord Great Chamberlain^ and 
supported by two. bishops, and the sword of 
state carried before him, he goes to the altar^ 
and laying his hand upon the £van|g^Ust8, takes 
the eath following : 
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Tlie things which I have here before promised, I 
mil perform and keep, so help me God, and the 
contents of this book: be then kisses the book. 



The following brilliant little Epigram^ was 
written shortly after the coronation of his 
Majesty. 

THE PATRIOT KING, OR, GEORGE THE 

THIRD. 

• * 

Tbrbb Georges now, for Britain's welfare bom, 
The latest times our annals will adorn. 
The ftrstf tho' viewed with party's envious eyes, 
Contending factions own, was good and wise 
Thro' a long reign, brave, mild, and just approved. 
We style the Second George— the Well belov'd. 
Behold 1 a youth now mounts the British throne, 
IVhom overy royal virtue calls her own! — 
Proceed, great Prince, a patriot King complete, 
And George the Tllird, henceforth, be George the Grea^ 



M 
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THE KING'S JUDGMENT IN THE FINE 

ARTS. 

George the Thirds in his general esteem 
for the arts, professed great partiality for good 
paintings, and felt much gratification at being 
the founder of the Royal Academy. He was 
delighted with the magnificence of their apart- 
ments at Somerset-House, and did not envy 
their superior elegance to those of his own 
usual residences. He heard with great alixiety 
of any circumstances which disturbed the peace 
of the academy; particularly in the instance of 
that real genius^ bat eccentric man, Barry, (who 
painted the great room of the Adelphi Society), 
when he incurred the displeasure of the aca- 
demicans by his free censure, in a lecture of 
the main design of the buildings of Somerset- 
house. This afiair vexed the King, who had 
expressed his approbation of the great merits 
of Barry, but he entertained a high opinion of 
Sir W. Chambers, who was his first architeot; 
yet most critics who have considered the site 
of Somerset-house, will incline towards Barry's 
ideas. The King used to devote several hours 
to his annual view of the exhibition; and though 
he aslgjed the opinions of the attendant artists, 
yet^ 'M his accustomed rapid manner, was ge- 
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iMnlly pretty free in his own remarks. He 
«l«ays mamiested bis patriotic feeling at the 
proofs of rising native talents^ exclaiming^ 
"Clever artist} — PromistHg young man this!*' 
Sir Josiiua Reynolds was an immense foyoa- 
rite with httn, and in this be was succeeded 
by Mr. West> whom he employed oftener. 
With this eminent artist he allowed his kingly 
dignity tO' lose its^ in long and familiar chit- 
chat; bat, as in all sach cases, he could resume 
it at once if occasion seemed to require it. 
Ho had a si^ng &ncy for portraits. Though 
be bcmght a good many pictures, be was ever 
iiir enough from expending improvident sums 
for them. The c^brated Houghton collection, 
which some expected would find its place in his 
palaces, was sii^redlio be shipped off to St. 
•Ptatersburgh, for the Empress Catharine. He 
bad some pictures by N'orthcote, Zoflkni, 
Gainsborough, and Ronmey. There is a whole- 
length of the King in . one of the state-rooms, 
habited in bis parliament robes, which he 
thought a good likeness, and^ generally asked 
bi^ visitors to look at. His Majesty's taste 
forsook him at one time, when he removed the 
divine cartoons of Raphael from the long gal- 
lery, constmeted lor their reception at Hamp- 
tdn-court, by King William, to iBtickingham- 
honse. Their was no painted copies of them, 
but at Sir J. Tbornhill's, at Bedford-house, 
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and which ^e now in the Uniyenity galleiy^ 
at Oxford. They trayelled afterwards to Wind- 
sor, but the King at hist restored them to their 
original places. In these remorals they sas- 
tained no serious injury. Altogether there is a 
fine royal collection at Windsor, Buckingham- 
house, and Hampton-court; some good por- 
traits at Kensington; but there are only the 
head of an old Venetian doge, and some other 
trifles, in the council-chamber at St. James^ 
The King patronized the valuable improvements 
of Jervis, &c. in the beautiful art of painting 
glass windows. His Majesty liked to look at 
monuments and read epitaphs, but his taste 
for sculpture did not appear very partienlar. 
Perhaps the King, ■ to speak familiarly, w)m 
seldom more at home than in convenung on 
matters which mixed the mechanical with the 
scientific. , Hence charts and maps, or the 
construction and goodness of a time-pieee> a 
telescope, and other optical or mathematical 
instruments, or of pieces of clever machinery, 
down even to those of mere convemence> in- 
terested him greatly. He w.as occasionally phi- 
losopbicaL Inventions and discoveries were 
sure to attract his notice. In relieving his 
mind from matters of importance or mere 
routine, by light mechanical occupations,, be 
bad the authority and recommendation of LoeLe* 
Old folks remember well what talk there w%|r 
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oiiiDe about the King*n having turned m a lathe 
a set of ivdry buttons. 

' His ehief aihuseroent^ in doors^ it is known, 
was music, and that certainly of the highest 
character §or grandeur and sublimity of com- 
pofintion, by which he not only gratified a well- 
tWhed ear, but exalted his derotional feelings; 
bttt he had very little relish for the mel^tricious 
bravulra of the Italian stage, and less* for the 
fantastic and bewitching movements of its bal- 
lets'. Had the voluptuous waltz been introduced 
ftV his court, the royal frown would assuredly 
have Foifridden its reception ; its German origin 
oouM not have saved it. For many years, the 
Opera had not been honoured by the royal 
presence. Neither the music, nor the' show, 
hor the cirded splendours of his nobility, and 
sttR less the lateness of the hours, had attrac- 
tion snfEi^ient to claim his evenings, or interfere 
with the regularity of his habits. But he loved 
with all his heart to go and see, and enjoy an 
English play as often as he could make it 
c^wenient. Here he was quite at home; an 
English king, in the midst of his subjectirof 
all ranks and classes, partaking of the common 
amusement, and sharing in the universal plea^ 
suii^. But here, while he relaxed his state to 
exhilfraie his humanity, he could not command 

csrempHon from the sneers or the sarcasms of 

m3 ..•'...-.. 
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some would-be spartan patriot, or some witty 
disappointed political critic. The King of Gieat 
Britain, it was more than insinnatedj ordered 
too frequently the representation of light, and 
Crivoloos productions, and appeared to ei^oy. 
the tricks and fooleries of a pantomime. :«4th 
the glee of a holiday play-goer. Whimsical 
transformations, and such deceptions as Jollett, 
the clown, swallowing a carrot four or five yards 
long, shook the sides of Majesty itself with 
laughter. But every body above the lower- 
classes knew that the King could delight in the 
serious drama, that he was a reader and an ad- 
mirer of Shakspeare, and that he sent several 
times for Mrs. Siddons to the Queen's hpnse, 
to recite tragic passages before the Royal Fa- 
roily. The truth is, that he went purposely to 
indulge in that broad cheerfulness and mirth, 
English all over, which he could not find in the 
private chambers or the tapestried saloons of a 
palace. He went to refresh his spirits, and to 
excite his merrii^ent. In the same way,, he 
amused himself at the fHa ckamp^res at Frog- 
mfre, with Dutch fairs, and a little company 
of actors — well enough by Munden and Ban- 
nister, and where he particularly noticed Ellis- 
ton. One advantage resulted from his play- 
going*r-he became personally as well, known to 
all his metropolitan subjects as their neji^t door 
neighbours. 



'^^■^■^ 
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THE KING'S TASTE IN ARCHITECTURE. 

.His Majesty, early after his accession, evinced 
a ^ong predilection for civil architecture and 
ornamental gardening; but it is remarkable, 
that during his long reign, no superb royal 
edifice has been erected, nor any old one mag- 
nificently improved upon a large scale. 

The King found Windsor and Hampton-court 
ipiich in the same state as they had been in 
a^ice the reign of Queen Anne. St. James's, 
respectable only for its convenience, had been 
enlarged without elegance. His predecessor 
chiefly resided at Kensington, or rode to the 
old lodge at Richmond, since pulled down. 
Kensington-palace, though irregular and un- 
graceful, contains apartments well suited to the 
purposes of state, and is preferable in its situ- 
ation to any royal residence except Windsor- 
castle: but the late Sovereign did not like its 
vicinity .to the metropolis. The natural and 
more just taste that prevailed, caused him 
equally to dislike the stately invaried flatness of 
Hampton-court. He oflered, indeed, to submit 
its artificial gardens to the mercy of the famous 
capability Brown; but the latter declined doing 
any thing with them, except letting the trees 
grow more in their natural way. The King 
Qved more rural scenery, and therefore fished 
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to be more in tbe country. But he firat iri^ 
the hand of improvement at Kew and Richmond. 
At Kew> he expended considerable sums in con- 
verting a most uninviting and unfayoavable 'spot 
into a beaotifhl pleasure-garden^ and mader 
paradise bloom in vhat was before a wild: 
studding its plantations all rounds under th^ 
direction of Sir W. Chambers, comprising aM 
sorts of forms, Roman, GN*eeky Moresque, and 
Chinese. But the palace was mikde merdly whil^ 
and decent. The old ho«»e, where fhe preseilft' 
King was educated, was left standing, and i«^- 
mains as it was. His Majesty 'then metamor^' 
phosed llidimond»gai4ens,\a favourite oecft- 
sional retreat of many of oor Ktngs and Queens, 
and fbrmed aa embanked terrace towards the 
river, where the scene is biiid and pleasing, trail 
noH striking. - But in; that part of the ground 
which lies to the west of the Ha! hk! his 
Majest^f diemgned to erect a palkce not unworthy 
of his oeciasional resfdenn^e. -The ground was 
marked out for this edifice, and dug for > the 
ibandations. Here, however, the work stopped. 
Yet so mtent was he on erecting a suitable 
nnfansion, that he had two large models of de- 
signs for it executed under Chambers,- one of 
a more soBd, and the other of a lighter cha- 
racter Of style. . They are both to bfe seen in 
t^e caHocfn-gaUery of Haknpton««cottrt." But 
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the elegant observatory was constructed, and 
properly famished with astronomical apparatus. 
In this place the King took great delight : his 
calls there on his joamies between Windsor 
knd Kew, were very frequent; and here he 
interested himself deeply, both in scientific and 
mechanical studies. A Scotchman, named Gray, 
who was employed at this observatory several 
years, used to say that his Majesty tried his 
skill more by his various questions and expe- 
fiments than all he had ever met with put to- 
gether. The King's habitual love of domestic 
comfort, and the rapid increase of his family, 
rendering Windsor-castle incommodious, he 
erected there, the building called the Lodge, in 
which he gratified his taste for architecture 
very shghtly, as the building by no means har- 
monizes with the grandeur of the group of 
which it should seem to form a part« At Buck- 
ingham-house (taken in exchange for Somerset- 
house, which had been settled on the Queen,) 
some meretricious ornaments were lopped away,^ 
two new wings were built, and the premises 
greatly extended, with regard to external ap- 
pearance. Here; however, his Majesty formed 
that spaeioas library, and collection of maps 
and views, &c. which have been increasing 
daring his whole reign, and far eclipse any 
individual possepsion of the kind in this ooun- 
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try. Here proper attention w paid; the .book* 
are inrell arranged of every claw, from piou« 
folios down even to the offensive pamphlets of 
the passing day. The large ^ace behind the 
house has more the air of a £eld than a royal 
garden. The King pursuqd bia arcbit^tnral 
fancy no farther for years^ though be often 
amosed himself with d^sigps by eminent article* 
till about seventeen yeara ago* ^b^a the decay* 
ing state of Windsor-^safitle cla^ned hiaatt^n* 
tion. Then he resolv^4 to remove the vieienw 
alterations of Charts? 11,. and. tp give to that 
ancient seat of motnarpby more of the chaxa«tei 
which its style, its antiquity, aad all its* grand 
associations depaanded. He reiltored the bai* 
tlementfi and the windows of a considerable part 
to their appropriate fonoB, bnilt a new pofcb^ 
and constructed a gothic staircase of great bean-* 
ty and magnificence. He dismantled the old 
painted St. George's-hall> and intended 4o anb^ 
stitule for it a gothic hallwortby of the proudest 
periods of the chivalry and pomp of the Plan* 
tagenents and Tudors. Bnt the progress of 
improvement flagged, and hia lamented illness 
stopped it. Before this his Majesty had been 
very attentive to the beavtifnl restorations in 
St. George's cbapel ; his last work at Windsor 
was the formation of the roya) msnsoleom, 
which was in a few years to be Ihe asylnm of 
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his mortal rem&ins. Some twenty or thirty years 
back, the passion for reviving the ancient 
English architecture became almost universal, 
colleges and churches were restored; noble- 
men's seats assumed the aspect of centuries 
passed. Wyatt, the King's architect, trans- 
ferred all his talents from colonades and domes, 
to towers, buttresses, and pinnacles. His Ma- 
jesty determined on a palace at Kew. Setting 
aside the movt appropriate design of the Italian 
yiUa> he ordered Wyatt to build a castle some- 
thing after that of Conway.' Iliis edifice was, 
internally, to have commemorated the expul- 
sion of the French from Egypt. But the site 
is only nnsmitable, and .even renders the little 
castle a ludicrous object. Unfinished it remains, 
and is likely to remain, so. His Majesty, how- 
ever, formed with much assiduity his botanical 
garden at Kew, which he highly prized, as it 
contains a collection of exotics which are to be 
found no where else. A space at Kensington 
was deroted to hoHiculture, which he often 
visited with his gardener Forsyth, displaying 
much knowledge of this branch of culture. 
Beyond what has been mentioned, the King 
never gratified his early passion for architecture, 
in which science he was acknowledged to be 
mil skilled. 
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THE KING'S PROCESSION TO Sr. PAUL'S, 
After his Recovery in 1789. 

JfVhUekttUy AprU 25, 1789. 

Thursday last being appointed by his Ma- 
jesty's proclamation to be observed as a day 
of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the signal interptosition of his good providence 
in removing from his Majesty the late illness 
with which he had been afflicted, his Majesty 
was pleased, for the greater solemnity of the 
day, to go to the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
accompanied by the Queen, their Royal High- 
nesses the Prinse of Wales, the Duke of York, 
the Princess Royal, the Princess Augusta, the 
Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and the Duke of Cumberland, and his Highness 
Prince WilHam; and attended by both Houses 
of Parliament, the great Officers of State, the 
Judges, and other public Officers, to return 
thanks to God for his great mercies and bless- 
ings. 

The procession was begun at eight o'clock 
in the morning by the House of Commons, 
in their coaches, followed by their Speaker in 
his state-coach. Next came the Masters in 
Chancery, the Judges, and ailer them« the 
Peers in the order of precedency, as they were 
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marsballed by the officers of arras at West- 
minster: the youngest Baron going first, and 
the Lord Chancellor, in his state-coach, closing 
this part of the procession. Such of the Peers 
as were knights, wore the collars of their re- 
spective orders. 

Afterwards caine the Royal Family, in order 
of precedency, with their attendants, escorted 
by parties of the royal regiment of horse- 
guards. 

Their Majesties set out from the Queen's- 
palace, soon after ten o'clock, in a coach drawn 
by eight cream-coloured horses, (in which were 
also two of the ladies of her Majesty's bed- 
chamber,) followed by their Royal Highnesses 
the Princesses, and proceeded through the gate 
at the Stable-yard, along Pall-mall, and through 
the Strand, amid the loyal acclamiitions of a 
prodigious concourse of people. 

The streets were lined as far as Temple-bar, 
by the brigade of foot-guards, the grenadier 
companies of which were posted in St. PauPs- 
church, and in the church-yard, and patroled 
by parUes of the royal regiment of horse-guards. 
The avenues into the streets through whic6 the 
procession passed, were guarded by the Queen's 
light dragoons. From Temple-bar to the 
church, the streets were lined by the Artillery- 

N 
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Company and the Militia of the city; the 
peace-officers attended both within -and wttiiout 
the city, to preserve order. 

At Temple-bar, his Majesty was met by the 
Lord Mayor in a gown of crimson velvet, by 
the Sheriffs in their scarlet gowns, and a depu- 
tation from the Aldermen and Common Council, 
being all on horseback), when the Lord Mayor 
surrendered the city sword to his Majesty, 
who having returned it to him; he carried it 
bare-headed before the King to St. Paurs. 

His Majesty being come to St. Paul's, was 
met at the west door by the Peers, the Bishop 
of Londoa, the Dean of St. Paul's, (Bishop of 
Lincoln,) the canons residentiary, and the 
King's and other officers of arms; the band of 
gentlemen pensioners and the yeomen of the 
guard attending. The sword of state was car- 
ried before his Majesty, by the Marquis of 
Stafford, into the choir; where the King and 
Queen placed themselves, under a canopy of 
state, near the west end, opposite to the altar. 

The Peers ^Ad their' seats in the area, as a 
/ House of Lords, and the Commons in the stalls. 
The upper galleries to the ladies of her Majesty's 
bed-chamber, the maids of honour, and such 
other ladies of distinction as attended on this 
occasion. The foreign ministers were placed in 
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th^ two lower galleries next to the throne; and 
the Lord Major and Aldermen in the lower 
galleries near the altar. 

The prayers and litany were read and chanted 
^y the minor canons. The Te Deum and an- 
thems coniposed for the occasion, were sung by 
the choir, who were placed in the organ-loft ; 
aiid were joined in the chortis> as abo in the 
psahns, by the charity*children, in number 
about 6,000, who were assembled there pre* 
vions to their Majeslies' arrival. The oommu- 
nion senrtoe was read by the dean and residen- 
ttaricB } and the sermon preached by the Loud 
Bishop of London> ftom Psalm icxviiv 16. «' O 
tarry thou the Lord's leisnre; be string, and 
he shall comfort thine lledrt^ and put thou thy 
trust in the Lord. 

Then followed the anthem, expressly selected 
and commanded by the King. 

The patrons of the charity-children appeared 
with large gold and silver medals by Puego, 
pendant on ribands, in commemoration of the 
royal visit. On the face of the medal is the 
portrait of his Majesty: motto " Georgius IIL 
Mag. I^r. et Heb; Rex.'' On the reverse is the 
west front view of St. Paul's-cathedral: motto 
round the legend, " Laetitia cum pietate.'' On 
the exergue ''Deo opt. max. Rex pientiss. 
pro salvte rest. V. S. L. M. April 23, 1789." 
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Divine afervice being ended, their Majesties 
returned with the same state to the Queen's- 
palace, at about half an hour after three o'clock. 
The guns in the Tower and in the Park were 
fired three times : first, upon the King's setting 
out; secondly, at the sin^ng of Te JDeum; 
thirdly, upon his Majesty's return : after which, 
the brigade of foot-guards fired a feu de joie in 
St. James's-park, being drawn up in front of 
the Queen's-palace. 

The public demonstraticms of joy and loyalty 
by the inhabitantii of London and Westminster, 
on the occasion of his Miyesty's first appear- 
ance in public since his happy recovery, ex- 
ceeded aU expression; and yesterday evening, 
the illuminations in all parts of this metropolis, 
surpassed in splendour and magnificence all 
former exhibitions. 
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GRAND ENTERTAINMENTS GIVEN By 

HIS MAJESTY. 

€ktAN3> 6ntartaiBiiMhl8> in tfa« dharaoter of 
Royal bahqaetfl^ were not frequent at tW^inclsor ; 
bat wben they wtere given^ they we^ in a noble 
style^ and the King was as onxiotis to enter into 
all the bustie of the preparations^ a8.fae wan, 
afterwards, to- prompte the ckeerMneas o( the 
feasi* After the completion of th« partialim^ 
fHTovofnents in the casde> he gave "vliat he good- 
bnmoaredly ealled a honse-waiming. Here ho 
shofwed hia real, kindniesa of t disposition by the 
activity which he dnplayed in making ready 
for his guests,— -exploring kitchen, store-rooms'; 
and every apaM;ment> to see that all was gofan^ 
on right, and that proper cheer was provfdedy 
not merely for the- higher drders, but even £op 
tbe soldiers in attendance. The Royal 'goid( 
plate, brought out on these occasions, is mostly 
old, but massive and costly. No- host eouM 
reo^ive all his visitors in a mor^ frien^y, hmi** 
liar, courteous, and hospitable manner. ' Mo 
said an abundance of civil things to every body 
-^observations a propas to the men« and agree- 
able oompliineh^s to the hUties. The Royal 
Family dined at a separate table, a Uttk ele- 
vateds .^T(iis etiquette i«if • a dislioot 4i|bk ynm 

?f3 
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kept up all through the reign^ though in flome 
of the proudest Courts of Europe^ it is hy no 
means strictly adhered to. It was observed also 
when his Majesty visited any of his subjects : 
as at the Marquis of Salisbury's, at Hatfield, 
and Lord Romney's, at the Mote; where he 
reviewed respectively the volunteers of Herts 
and Kent; and at Lord Harcourt's, at Nune* 
ham; Lord Petrels, at Thomdon; and on othef 
less public occasions. His predecessoss of the 
Brunswick line were more fiuniliar on this point ; 
and (/ourt anecdotes mention the fears enter- 
tained by a certain Grerman lady uf the convivial' 
eflbcts of Sir Robert Walpole's punch on a Mo- 
narch's conversation. Her fear, by the way, 
was not altogether unreasonable, for Sir R. 
Walpole himself used to say, that he governed 
the King with good punch and bad latin. The 
practice of the late King might have arisen 
partly from the King's accession to the throne, 
and his marriage, at mo early a period of life, 
before he had entered the labyrinth of sumptuous 
dinner parties and fascinating evening festivities 
among his nobility. He commenced the dignity 
of his habits early, and preserved it to the end. 
The last exhibition of regal munificence wai? 
the installation of the Knights of the Garter at 
Windsor, which occasioned a. sort of court gala 
teseveial days, wherein were displayed aU the 
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crested^ plamed, and bannered honour of the 
chivalrouB knighthood of the varlike days of 
the Edwards and Henries waving in St. Gieorge's 
Chapel^ under 
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The high einbowei'M roof, 
With antique pillars, massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religions ligbt" 

And these ^ere succeeded by the gorge ousness 
and ponderous pomp of an ancient royal banquet; 
whichj howeTer> was afterwards relieved by all 
the improvements of modem tastes and fashions, 
in open feasting under the captured tents of 
Tippoo, at Frogmore; by promenades, amidst 
illuminated gardens, lakes, covered walks, and 
rural saloons, lined and over-arched with the 
natural folioge of the oak, the laurel, and the 
arbutus, and embellished and perfumed by the 
sweetest fljoweru of the parterre ; and the whole 
sylvan scene thrown open to the crowds of loyal 
gazers. But even amidst these sportive relax- 
ations of a British court, festivity was so chast- 
ened, that the severest mind could see no causa 

> 

to say that any irregularities were encour^ed. 
All bore the stamp of the master, cheerfulness 
and dignity. No sons of> jollity ''outwatched 
thp bear'' in their copious compojtationa withia. 
the royal wall& 
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An observer of the King's life may be exeuied 
in beii^ somewhat minute in inserting recoil 
leelipDs of departedgreatneas. It was quite de« 
lightful to witness^ on the occasion to which we 
are referring, the laieaseless activity of the So- 
vereign, though even then advanced in age. In 
chapel, his Majesty rolled up the printed fornix 
and with it accompanied the t*ine of the music. 
He kindly called the attention of his train bear- 
ers, the young Mftrquises o( Worcester and 
Tavistock, to the ceremonies, and repeattily 
turned over the leaves of the service bool^, to 
point out the immediate passages to an ilius- 
tribus Duke, who sat on his left hand. One 
incident provoked a half-suppressed snrile witlun 
the sacred walls : — Sir Sydney Smith, who had 
been shifting his seat from bench to bench, took 
his stand, unwittingly, immediately before the 
Royal desk, under the organ. The King, mas- 
ter of all the etiquette, instantiy pereeived the 
indecorum, and good-humouredly gare the 
Knight of the Polar star, with his hollow pap^ 
scroll in his hand, two or three taps on the back 
.part of the head, which resounded; and the 
Knight, amid a universal gaze, speedity souglit' 
his retreat on a back bench^ be^een the present 
and th^ late Dowager Duchess of Rutland^ where 
hid was canopied over by the bending plumes of- 
•those lovely ladies, who alone on ffaat day ifcm 
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feathers. The circumstance relaxed all the gra- 
vity of the learned and reverend Philopatris 
Varvevensts, who was sitting near. The Prince 
of Wales did not seem in perfect health. The 
Princess of Wales sat very near the Queen^ and 
chatted with the Princesses and the Duchess of 
York. The King wore a powdered dress-wig of ' 
George 2nd'8, ( he once went in it to the House 
of Lords) which was somewhat out of harmony^ 
either with the surcoat, or the robed costume. 
It resembled a huge spherical mass of snow^ 
descending betwcfen the shoulders of an inverted 
cone; and the appearance was not improved by 
the pressure of a heavy cap and plume. The 
court ladies feelingly regretted the abiience of 
the black rosette and flowing curls, which are 
always to be seen iu portraits of modern-rob^d' 
Sovereigns and Knights. The writer of this^ 
does not recollect any picture of the Second 
George with this head-dress. His Majesty wore 
it from the honour in which he held his ances- 
tors. The King evinced this praise-worthy 
feeling frequently^ in other particulars. About 
this time, he repaired and new-mounted a great 
heavy landau, a favorite carriage of the military 
Duke of Cumberiand, his uncle. 

After the installation just mentioned, the late 
King was in high spirits at a morning's review of 
foot guards, in the Little Park. The spectators 
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were nnmeroas. Mr. W'iodbani> the life of $, 
female party» was amoxig them, remarking ^mA 
explainiiig every thing with bia usual happy 
quiekness. " This is aU very fine; I came down 
on purpose to see it It is better than the formal 
shows at Versailles.'' The Kingi turning rouncf 
^denly to him> said " Ah ! Windham^ you are 
there: I hope yon like it all." At a review of 
iiorse-guards next morning in the Great Park> 
a grand Ifne of royal and other carriages was 
formed^ and behind them an exhibition was 
maAe of all the valaable horses of his Majesty* 
from their diffisrent stables; some drawing hand- 
same royal carriages, with saddle-horses and 
ohargers — E nglish> German, and Odental. They 
made a fine show. The Ktng divided bis spare 
Uioments daring the ravie]^ . between the Queen 
and the Princess <^ Wales.. . . He called his con- 
sort's botiee to the smart horsemanship of the 
Duke of Gamberland and others. To the Parin^ 
cess of Wales he paid peculiar attention, desir- 
ing her to stop the: week but at Windsor. On 
her Royal Highness' making ^ine excuses, his 
Mn^esty said, ** I'll take no exci|se. " No, no; 
you must stay^ I have got something far your 
amusement every day^— «very day." Turning 
to liord Wincheisea, the King said, ''Win- 
chelsca, Wincheisea, do ybu see my horse P I 
mmlnted him fresh since I came into the Park, 
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Aslftlwaysdo; I hate had him twenty years^ 
and he is good now. Do you know the secret ?'* 
ril tell you, Winchelsea: I know his worth, and 
1 treat him accordingly. That's the right way, 
Winchelsea;" and then trotted off to some body 
else. These arc only mentioned as instances^ 
to those who did not approach the King, of his 
free familiar conversation. He kept every one 
in good-humour, and always spared them the 
trouble of making long ceremonious answers. 
On these fetes, he introduced a new Court cois- 
tume, of garter blue and gold, with scarlet 
waistcoats, which was worn by most noblemen 
who were not in uniforms. For some time be- 
fore this, he had taken a great liking to the 
Royal horse guards blue, and had them con- 
stantly at Windsor. On common occasions, it 
was his fancy to wear a Captain's uniform of 
ttiat regiment, and he appointed for himself a 
troop and Captaincy in it. He made them a 
pi^esent, in the Upper Castle-Yard, of a superb 
pair of solid silver kettle-drums, and prefaced 
his gift with a short address to them, saying, 
among other things, " These are silver kettle- 
drums for you. I give them with pleasure. I 
know you will value them, and take proper care 
of them. I am sure of that!*' The King sat 
bis horse on this occasion ro well, as to excite 
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the strong approbation of a celebrated judg^ of 
equestrian performances, who ^as presenl^. 

A year afterwards, his Majesty projected a 
more extensive excursion to the West of Eng- 
land than he had ever taken, but this was laid 
aside. He had been reading and talking about 
Queen Elizabeth's progresses. 



Celebration^/ the King's recovery in 1789, 

AT CHELSEA. 

The particulars of this event are thus given 
in a periodical paper of the time by one of the 
persons present: — 

The very respectable Lord Cremorne, having 
for the occasion completely clothed all the chil- 
dren in our School of Industry, which, to the 
number of thirty-six girls, has grown out of the 
Sunday Schools; and having kindly expressed 
his intention of giving them, and all the chil- 
dren in the Sunday and Charity Schoob, a din- 
ner, it immediately diffused a spirit of veneration 
for the noble proposer, and of his zeal and bene- 
volence to the cause. Most of the principal 
gentlemen in the parish, vho are subscribers to 
those institutions, cheerfully offered their assist- 
ance for the accomplishment of so good a de- 
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sign; They accordingly met this mornings took 
charge of the several schools, and conducted 
the children to the royal chapel at Chelsea-Col- 
lege, in the following order of procession : — 

Beadle, 
Peace Officers. 
1. Miiflic. 
'i. Mb. Walter's Boys, attended by him. 
3. School of Indnstry, 
Honourable and Rev. Mr. Codogan, 
Mr. Annealy, Mr. Paulin, Mr. Harria, Mr. Howard. 

4. CHARrrv Girls, 
Mr. Dnffeild, Mr. Charles Slater, Mr- Price. 
5. The Sunday-School Girls. 
1. Mr. Winterbottom'8. 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Bate- 
s' Mrs. liddle's. 
Dr. Smyth, Reverend Mr* Butler. 
3. Mrs-'Fryer's, 
Mr. Crump, Mr. Beach. 
6. Mrs. Franklin's CoLLEGE-SeHOOL Girls. 
7« Mr. Davis' 
Tbb Charfty Boys. 
Rev* Mr. Middleton, Mr. Kempster, Mr. Read, 

Mr. Gibbs. 

8. Mr. Pool's Boys, 

Mr. Odell, Mr. Hancock. 

The Sunday School Boys. 

1. Mr. Lomax's, 

Mr. North, Mr. Gold, Mr. Pemberton, Mr. MiUingten. 

«. Mr.Keyt's* 
Mr. P* Smith, Mr. Devenish. 
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Followed by Nittaben of tUe Ini^abttanti, Men and 
M^oawn, jmioii0it iviMai «Eere tke parontt of oovorol 
of.t^e^Chil4r«i. 

All being suitably disposed and seated in order, 
a proper service, selected for the occasion, was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Sandilands,* in a manner 
equally honourajble to his sensibility and jadg- 
nient. The organ was animated by Dr. Bumey, 
who is one of the Govievnora W the Sunday 
Schools; Several psalms and anthems were sun^ 
by the children with all that simplicity of exe- 
cution, which could not fall of giving sacred 
delight to a very splendid, numerous, and much 
affected congregation; while the contrast pre- 
sented by the veteran pensioners and the little 
ones,t who sat opposite eaoh other at the cha- 
pel, was very impressive; and, with the well-dad 
School of Industry cirding the coinmunioa 
table at the end, contributed highly to enhance 
the feelings of all about them. 

The prayers being ended, the stansas aub- 
joined were sung in parts : 



^The Psalms were the axi. cvi. cxii. and ciil. 
•ad 'tlie lestoot.fraai M>. «xix. and Matt axv. 

t <' Old men and cbildfan, pquse-lbe Lord ** Psalm, 
exlviii. 8—12. 
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GiMLliiinr. 
Tlioiig^ mifiily grieft tk% mind aiaai V 

And man's to trouble born ; 
Yet God, whose mercies cannot fail, 

Sttstains the most ftrlom. 

He fW>m the depth of somw ttmught 

Thfwe who his aid implor'd; 
Tlic glorious deed his arm hath«wroo||lrt> 

Your Mom ARCH is restored i 

CHOHvSy btthbConorkoatiom. 
Then to bis throne our Toice well nin^ ; 

And,, at his'soTenign nod, 
ire*ll jolnn^gmtefhl Mnaon^s^ praUc, 

And bless our gracious Ood. 

CHItDRMN. 

Accepted is your glad return ; 

Your prayers hare not been in rain ; 
A4t«iid>the BUsslon^heneeforth learn^ 

That GnoBGii, your Kme, shall reign ! 

From the chapel, after closing with ''God 
save the King/' they proceeded to one of the 
school-rooms near Ranelagh, where about two 
hundred and fifty children wese regaled with 
such a dinner as few of them, perhaps, had 
ever seen before. Lady Cremome and several 
of her friends dropped in tg be eye witnesses of 
a scene of conviviality, where innocence and 
philanthropy were the most conspicuous quests. 
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The. gentleman in attendance canred for the joy* 
ous party ; and what remained of the buiquet 
was ordered to be put into wicker baskets^ of 
which each boy and girl of the Sunday and 
Charity Schools had one^ to take home and 
communicate to their families a portion of their 
cheer. The procession was then renewed^ and 
they walked through admiring multitudes of 
inhabitants^ who beheld them with joy, and 
spoke of the exhibition with that tender ap- 
plause, which nothing but actions truly be- 
nevolent can excite from the human heart. 
Amidst these, the grateful expressions of many 
a poor, but happy parent, were audibly distin- 
guished from the rest, and did infinite honour to 
the institutions. 

Having continued their route through Chelsea, 
they reached the grounds of his Lordship's de- 
lightful villa, on the banks of the Thames; where, 
after a circuit of the several walks, they were 
drawn up in distinct lines upon the lawn before the 
house. The gentlemen were then invited to 
partake of a repast, and see the elegant apart- 
ments, and fine collection of paintings, particu- 
larly one window executed by Jervas, which is 
said to have cost his Lordship many hundred 
pounds, and supposed to be one of the most 
capital works of this, or any master. The 
strains of " 6o4 save the King'' were agaia 
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cesounded by the children and their friendi, ac« 
cojnpanied. by a band of music ;, and^ afterwarda* 
ono of. the little girls addressed Lady Cremorm 
hi a short speech of grateful acknowledgement 
for her many bounties^ which evidently filled the 
hearts and eyes, not- of tbe highest only^ but 
even of the meanest auditor. This done, her 
ladyship distributed to each girl and boy, . as 
they passed by in their return, a china orange, 
sixpence, and a card of her own writing,, whiob 
she delivered with looks of inexpressible benig- 
nity, to inculcate at once a spirit of piety and 
loyalty upon the young objects of her regard ; and 
which, it is hoped, will make a lasting impression 
upon their future deportment in life. They 
then took a respectful leave of their noble hosts» 
and. being reconducted to the schools, were 
from thence dismissed to their respective homes. 
I oaonot omit mentioning, to the great credit 
•f our neighbours, one little, yet not a trivial 
circumstance, as it furnishes a proof of the reve* 
rential respect they entertained for the es^alted 
eharactera in question. Though the crowd wat 
necessarily very great, not a twig of his lont 
sbip> grounds received the least damage, not: 
djd;a0y person uninvited endeavour to inttpiik 
iqjpB the iiriemises. No noi^y ^x^rMiiona. of 
riotona mirth wcyre h«trd. to ohttmct thft intiiiMitr 
ing; course: of. the bumnesa; but pkntaiom imt^ 

o3 
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th« Bjipwert of tears — ^the silent language of 
sympathy — the surest evidence of heartfelt satk- 
fttction, from the innumerable beholders of so 
norel a spectacle in Chelsea. 



MAGNIFICENT FETES IN HONOUR OF 

THE KING. 

Notwithstanding the fluctuations of public 
ai&irs^ and the bitterness of party contests^ the 
late King received the most unequivocal proofs of 
the affection of his subjects on every interesting 
occasion during his long reign. — Never> in any 
age or nation, was exhibited a more magnificent 
testimonial of a people's love for their Sovereign, 
than on his recovering from his first long and 
afflicting indisposition. The general and splendid 
illuminations for the victories of Camperdown, 
the Nile, Trafalgar, Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
Waterloo; fall short of that universal blaze of 
joyful light that then shone throughout the 
Metropolis and its environs for successive nights. 
Scarcely, on that happy occasion^ was a retired 
alley to be' found in darkness. — The chief pub- 
fic establishments, and the mansions of iiidivi- 
duals, vied with each other in brilliancy; and 
artists of the very first distinction designed many 
of th6 emblematical allegorical^ and historical 



^ 
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transparendies — F^tes suicceeded of an improved 
taste: a most sumptuous one was giyen by the 
Spanish Ambassador, at Ranelagh ; another, by 
subscription, at the King's Theatre: the latter 
Yfiia manatged with a very high degree of taste 
and novelty, in which Mrs. Siddons was intro- 
duced, in an appropriate character, to recite an 
ode written for the occasion. — ^AU the towns in 
the kingdom emulated each in demonstrations 
of overflowing gladness. — The Jubilee, when 
his Majesty entered the 50th year of his 
reign, afforded a similar opportunity, and pro 
duced similar manifestations of loyal and perso- 
nal attachment. — Monumental statues, pillars, 
and obelisks, were erected in honour of the 
Sovereign, in halls, on plains, and on lofty 
mountains ; and charitable institutions were en- 
dowed to commemorate, in a way yet more use- 
ful to posterity, the grateful eveiit. — 

Though the regular course of the King's do- 
mestic living was so plain and unostentatious^ 
be was not disinclined to that appropriate show 
which is befitting a British Monarch, and which 
has been always displayed by our princes on 
particular occasions. — He could never be induced 
to patronize the caprices. of gaudy fashion, or 
the displays of pompous extravagance; but he 
never forgot that he was to support the character 
of a King, and he was pleased with the style 
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and pwade whicfc justly appertai««d ta his big far 
oSce; \hm all that was strictlj connected 
with- his Boyal state was ohssrved at those re- 
wm% «r processions^ or pubiic SKhibitions^ 
whkh he attended, tta was a good antiquary 
in aU that kiuaAerial in booia or printe,. con- 
eeraiiig the foms and order of our ancient stale 
ceremonials; ke regarded not so much the 
hriltiaaey, !» the fitness of tibe* symbols and a£- 
tiihutes of royalty, for the time, piaee, and 
o^ect. — When he patronised, on sa superb a 
seek,, the comncoioration of Handel, he, mih 
hia wonted ptqiriety of taste, fiaced upon West- 
OBiiASter*abhey as the hsdbwed scene for ssiered 
eoDcests; thus ca«sing the divine praises to re- 
sound in tiMA^ ancsenl temple of the Most High, 
ia thMteaared edlfiise which contains all that oaa 
awaken nalienali giatitudid by its mohumenta 
of %natbnal greaitaiess^ and all tiiat reromda 
UA at ones; of the exeellenct> and fragility of our 
nalarev irfaen assembled amidst the geaves of the 
brave, thfi i^realr,. the wise, and the good. Frona 
tttaft habiiluat sell posaessibn wiHh which the 
King was blessed, arising, in na small degm^ 
tnm his reguiarfty, and his conidotiqathali he 
acted eonscienttonsly, he was quite indiffnrent 
to th» coante and impudent attempts frequenlljr 
made h^ the disappoinled or the needlr din* 
honoucflMeto cjeMmre hiacondnct, or totburteak 
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que it, byiiolding up his amiable peculiarities 
in a ridiculous light ; that "was shown in the case 
of Wolcot, a very profligate man, and immoral 
writer, whose publications, under the assumed 
name of Peter Pinder, for several years, brought 
base profits to himself and his booksellers; 
though almost with the avowed object of ex- 
posing the domestic transactions of the Royal 
Family to derision. This mercenary adven- 
turer of the pen, who had been a doctor, 
and afterwards somewhat of a painter, had a 
ready talent of rhyming, and a share of light 
ingenuity, and point in putting together all 
8orts*of offensive ribaldry. — In this great and 
variously compounded community, there will ever 
exist, especially in times of political agitation, * 
no mean number of the lower and the higher 
vulgar, tainted by a morbific pruriency of mind, 
that seek their food and enjoyment in the art- 
ful detraction and sarcastic slander of what 
is too high and too firm for them to shake or 
to bend : to the vitiated appetite and passions 
of these, (a class composed of the silly and 
inquisitive idle, the disappointed, the preju- 
diced, and the envious), such writers are cater- * 
ers and panders, who administer pleasure gene- 
rally in proportion to the force of their misre- 
presentations, or the boldness of their falsehoods 
—Even in their affected pleasantries, their hearts 
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Soon wal*ry grew her eyes, and dim. 

But with a joyful tear; 
None else, except in prayer for him, 

George ever drew from her. 

Yet let the glories of a night 
Like that, once seen, suffice : ' 

Heav'n grant us no such (iitare sight- 
Such precious woe the price ! 



Etiquette observed on the Terrace at Windsor 
when the King and Royal Family toere taking 
their Evening Walk. — Extracted froni the Rev^ 
John Evan^s Excursion to Windsor in July 
1810. 
W£ entered Windsor about six o'clock, and 
having refreshed ourselves at the inn with a cup 
of tea, hastened to the Terrace, where we found 
.a considerable portion of genteel company. In- 
tent on the gratification of a laudible curiosity, 
we felt peenliarly happy in jdining them on this 
occasion. It was seven o'clock, and the good 
old King soon made his appearance with his ac- 
customed punctuality. A little door in the cas- 
tle was thrown open, when two attendants were 
seen leading this venerable personage with great 
care down a flight of steps till he safely alighted 
npon the terrace. Then the Princesses Eliza^ 
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heih and Augusta, who were present^ accompa- 
nied him, one on each side, or rather took hold of 
his arm ; they paced backwards and forwards for 
an hour, two bands of music playing alternately ; 
the fine tones of the several instruments being 
heightened by the stillness of the closing day. 
The King was dressed neatly; blue coat with 
buttons and J[)]ue star, white waistcoat and small 
clothes, white stockings, and gold buckles in his 
shoes. His hat somewhat resembled that worn 
by the clergy, with the addition of a gold button 
and loop, mounted by a black cockade, which 
marks him out conspicuously from the rest of 
the company. His Btajesty looked ruddy and 
full; his voice is sonorous, and he converses with 
cheerftilness, though, when he attempts to 
speak rather hastily, it is without hesitation. 
His want of sight is very apparent, for his hat 
is drawn over the upper part of his face, and he 
feels about with his cane, especially ascending 
or descending a step. It is affecting to see him, 
though he appears cheerful when he speaks, and 
seems as if nothing were the matter with him» 
He now and then stops to converse either with 
the officers, or with the nobility and gentry. We 
saw him several times on the Terrace; but on 
this first evening there was a more than ordinary 
degr^ of conversation. He was full of inquiries 
respecting the mstidlation of Lord Grenvilfe, as 

F 
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ChtneeUor of the UniTeraity of tMbrd, which 
hadi Uken place during the week. He enquired 
aito aboat the haihan in which Mr. Sadler had 
at oended on this occasion, and was particularly 
aaxioBs to know how long it continued in the 
akr and where it had alighted ; Harrow-on-the- 
Hill was mentioned, though the spot had not then 
been ascertained. He oonTcrsed at all times on 
a Tariety of topics^ with the utmost freedom and 
ofen hilarity. This dhdfy promenade must bene- 
iC both his mind and body ; while the presence, 
as well as the attention, of so many of his snb^: 
jects, some coming from distant parts, must 
yield Mm no mconsiderable gratification. The 
oodntenanoes of the Princesses are replete with 
good natare, and most exemplary is their atten- 
tion to their aged parent. This, indeed, is their 
best praise, their noblest recommendation : FiHal 
piehf k the characteristic ttttribote of humanity. 
It dheds a lustre upon all the other tirtues which 
ORrich and adorn the* great fitmily of mankind. 
It should be mentioned that the idng, in return^ 
ing badk to his apartmento in the Castle, pass- 
ing by the bamd qfmuneians on the steps, always 
touched his hat, and said, in an audible roice, 
" dmUkmen, good night, / ^kank you.'* Indeed 
Bis Mi^oirty, during ^e whole time, seemed in 
pei4wi good humour with all the company. 
The only ^quette obserred on the Terrace ie 
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that wli«ii tlie King paases, the ladm and gm- 
tlemen withdraw on either side, the hitter merely 
uncovering the head, bows and citrtstea being 
dispensed with on the occasion. A police offieer 
is in attendance, wbo« with a liitle switch, 
keeps indindnals from pressing too much on the 
King when he stops to converse^ but tbisis doae 
with the greatest nrbanily. Owing to. a sbgbt 
indbposition, the Queen did not make her iqp- 
pearance on the Terrace; but we saw her on 
other occasions. His Majesty was regular in 
his attendance at Chapel every morning, and 
seemed serioiwly engaged m Im devotioBs. 
Abomt ten o'clock, wbea the weather is fina«, 
(Sunday excepted), the King rides o«t em h mam 
hmck^ and, eonsideriqg his nge^ he monnlcd Us 
horse with wonderfiil agiUty* He i% m hia ridf« 
aeeoflspamed by two of the Princesses^ who base 
some ol Hieir mmd$ qf kcmtmr following in n 
Undaw or phato*. T|w King has seirecal at* 
ttttdigits, two o£ wham aie dose by bioi^ audi 
one has a Uttk stidc, the crooked end ol which 
catches that part of the bridle nearest the ewb, 
so that shodid the vointdp on which: his Majesty 
rides^ stnmUe, instattt assistance might be given. 
Indeed, it ia gratifying tj» the benevolent mind 
^o observe that every attentian is paid to tk€ 
g%9d oU Momrtk, which may attaviate his inform 
mitiea or amoolh hia descent towards- lAia tomh. 
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One day we met hie Mi^eely in the hong wilk, 
together with his retinae, returning from their 
morning's excursion. It had a singohur appear- 
ance. The King himself made a conspicaoas 
figure, whilst the number ai attendants on 
horMback or in the carriages, reminded me of 
the Easiem Caraum, where ereiy provision is 
made for a social and comfortable journey. 



LAST ILLNESS OF THE KING. 

The ddicale reserve which the official attend* 
dantsof the late King hare always preserved, in 
thdr. intercourse with the inhabitants of Wind- 
sor, has erer commanded our sincere respect. 
We never sought to lift the vol by any enquiry, 
however gnaided; and we have always endea- 
voured to expose those statements of the public 
papers, whi^, in exciting curiosity, gratified 
it in the most ridiculous and unauthorized man- 
ner. We are quite sure that no particular of hia 
l«te Majesty's state, through the awiul visitation 
of his latter years, would ever transpire during 
his* life. His himented decease has removed the 
necessity for the strictness of that reserve; bat 
we are certain that those who have been the 
faithiul witnesses of his sorrows and his wander- 
iags, will never rereal them, except as illustra- 
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tioiMi of the ii6v«r-&iliBg benei^ence of hifl 
nature. 

Tbe hiiUeliii& of the phynckuus^ dnriag the 
UM nine yearSji are the only authentic records 
of his late liiiieBty'a retiremeat from the coa* 
cems oi the vorld. From these it will he seea* 
that^ though in the earliei stages of his^aladf 
he was sub^t to parexyams which excited the 
most alarmiiig appcehenaioas^ his life, duing 
the last BiK or seYen yeaxs^ has been one •f 
traniqttiUity, thoMgjh of mental ahermtioa. In 
thesolitiide of hia apartnenSa in Wij:ufaor-eaaUe« 
and in the atitt deeper soUtode of hia blindneBB« 

*^ PreMDtccI with a wnWenal hknik 
Of natnreli works," 

he y^9& surrounded only by kind and faithful at- 
tendants^ who administered every comfort to hia 
situation^ whilst they exercisd that unvaried 
reserve upon all important subjects^ which was 
necessary to preserve their afflicted Monarches 
repose. If the late partner of his throne vi- 
sited him in hia affliction;, (and the mournful 
^ duty of those visits was never neglected,) it was 
not to speak the language of affectionate kind-* 
ness, but to gaze in silence upon his aorrowsA 
and to see that, as far as skill and the care of m«a 
could relieve tbemj they were soothed and miti^ 
liait^d. In ihA hour ot national foreboding, when 

p3 
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the snccess of military ambition seemed almost 
complete, the steadfast heart of the patriot King 
was aroused not by his people's fears: in the 
glorious day of triumph > ^hen every foe lay 
prostrate at the feet of England, and the struggles 
of twenty years were at length repaid, the pious 
King, whose prayer had ever been uplifted for 
his people's safety, joined not in the hymn of 
thanksgiving, and bowed not before that Power, 
frbm which alone he had looked for>sncGonr. In 
the periods of domestic happiness, or domestic 
misery, his mind was equally unconscious. The 
blooming heiress of the British Crown received 
not his blessings on her union; nor did her on* 
timely removal draw from his eye the most sacred 
tear that would have been shed for her loss. His 
spirit had fled without the consciousness that the 
beloved partner of his throne had gone before 
him to " the house of all living ;'' he was finally 
spared the pang which a father feels when his 
son, in the vigour of youth and health, pre- 
cedes him to the grave. 

But if his late Majesty was thus insensible to 
subjects which were never mentioned to him, 
because they would have excited the most acute 
sympathies in his feeling mind, the habits of his 
former life ever retained their influence over him. 
Those whose duties have placed them around 
him, during this long night of his mind, now 
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weep for a Monarch and a man who always re- 
taitaed the strong features of the yirtue of his 
ordinary life. He never lost the consciousness 
of that dignity with which he was invested ; but 
he never forgot to unite with it the kindest con- 
sideration for those by whom he was surrounded*. 
He never departed from Ms regular habits of 
temperance in diet; and though his food was 
medicated^ it was rather to assist nature during 
the want of exercise^ than to obviate any indul- 
gencies of appetite. His late Majesty always 
retaine^, till the infirmities of age began to 
weigh him down> the same taste for music which 
he had displayed during his active life. In his 
retirement he performed with skill upon the 
harpsichord; and he pleased himself with the 
imagination that his affectionate family were his 
auditors. 

We cannot conceive any thing more pathetic 
than the venerable and afflicted Monarchy play- 
ing from memory the sublime strains of his 
favourite Handel, and believing that his family 
were present to unite with him in the feelings of 
devout rapture which were thus excited. 

The first signs of decay in the excellent con- 
stitution enjoyed by his late Majesty appeared 
about two months previous to his decease, but, 
we believe, there was no apprehension that ''the 
infirmities of age'' would have made such saddoi 
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iiffosds upon his coaBtitetion. Withtn'ihe last 
fortnight the symptoiiis of rapid decay became 
alarming. The appetite of the Royal eofferer 
almost completely foiled: he continued mudi ia 
bed: it became difficult to preserre his body 
in sufficient warmth. 

On the night of Friday January 28th, the synqi- 
toms became so alarmingi that Sir Henry Hal- 
ford went express to London very early on S^ 
turday mitfning, and had an immediate audieiiee 
of the Duke of York. The consequence wasj 
that his Royal Highnesses carriage was immedi- 
ately ordered* and without a moments deUy he 
set forward with post-hones for Windsor-eastle. 
At ten o'clock on Saturday morning, hie medical 
attendants^ and the Lords in waitings felt as- 
sured that the last hour of the vvaerable suff cter 
was approaching, and that the day woidd pro* 
baUy terminate his mortal career. As the even- 
iag advanced, his Mijesty becMne gnid«fl% 
weaker and weaker* h«t appttfently without Ike 
slightest pain, tiU natwe was qmAa exhattsted ; 
and at tUrty^ve mini«lea peM eight o'clock, he 
breathed Us laKk* without suffiHiinf: ewen a 
strnggkw The Royal aulbrer wsa UQvisited'»^ in 
his last moments^ with any gliaspse: of rekimMii 
eonscimisness* 

. Al the mMuent of Uft M^isty'ft dmeMioi», 
tkiBc^.wers ptewwit* in «Uilion to th^nsnsl ai- 
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t«ndants, his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
Lord Henley, Lord Winohelsea, Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, Sir Henry Halford, Dr. Baiilie, Dr. Herber- 
den. Dr. Robert Willis, and Sir David Dundass. 
The Duke of York, after the first burst of filial 
anguish wss past, wrote the dispatch to Lord 
Sidmoath which appeared in the Extraordinary 
Gazette, and the physicians prepared the accom- 
panying certificate. The Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, who had arrived at the castle in the morn- 
ing, unprepared for the approaching change, left 
in batf an hour after the awful event. The Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Sophia and the Duke of 
York remained at the castle. 

• The shops of Windsor were almost com- 
pletely closed during the week following the de- 
cease of his Majesty. 



THE COFFIN. 
The exterior coffin destined to receive the 
remains of our late revered Sovereign was com-^ 
pleted on Friday,, and numbers of respectable 
persons were admitted to see it, at the manufac- 
tory of Messrs. France and Banting, in St. 
James'srstreet, Haymarket, . by tickets, either 
from the Lord Chamberlain's Office, or from 
Messrs. France and Banting, the King's uphol- 
sterers. It is composed of Spanish mahogany. 
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and covered with rioh Genom veWet -ct royal 
blue, a few shades deeper in tint than garter 
blue. The top, or cover, is divided into three 
oompertmenta by doable rows of silver-gitt 
stods. In the compartment at the head, over a 
rich star of the Order of the Garter, are placed 
the Royal arms of England, beanttfoUy exe- 
eoled in dead gold. Jj^ the centre oompartment 
is the plate with the inscription. This is of 
silver, richly gilt, and exqusitely bomished. 
In the lower compartment, at the, feel, is the 
British-lion nmipaaf regardant, si^porting a 
shi^ with the lettors G. lU, sarroQnded with 
the garter and motto of the same order, also 
in dead gold. All the angles of the whde of 
these compartments are filled up with highly- 
burnished silver gilt plates, engraved G. R. 3, 
and surrounded by the Royal Crown. The 
aides and ends of this superb coffin are also 
divided with' silver gilt studs, in the same man- 
ner as the cover, so as to leave three spaces on 
each side, snd one at each ond, for the handles. 
These handles are of silver, richly gilt, of a 
massive modem pattern, and th^ most ejcqnisite 
workmanship; and each handle is surrounded by 
^ massive fiame-worfc, in the same taste, chiisily 
in dead/^ld, but delicately relieved by hnr« 
niahing. 
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LYING IN STATE OF HIS LATE 

MAJESTY. 

Extract of a Letter from Windsor, Mimdmif 
Evening, Feb. Utk. 1S20. 

An unfounded expectation^ that the ceremony of 
lying in state would commenee to-day^ brought 
numbers of persons from the country round into 
Windsor this forenoon. The town this evening 
is silent and quiet enough^ but the mns and 
lodging houses are completely filled. 

We have now to describe the ceremonial of 
lying in atate^ which/«peotators are admitted to 
see from ten this morning till four in the after- 
noon Numbers assembfied early, at Queen 
Elizabeth's gate, leading to the uppep Castle- 
yard, on the north side of which are the state 
apartments wherein the royal corpse lay. The 
crowd increased from some unforeseen delay in 
the arrangements, so that there was no admis- 
sion till eleven, when the g^tes were opened. 
An unpleasant confusion naturally ensued for a 
while. A guard of honour was drawn up in the 
lawn in the upper Castle-yard. But tbe police 
officers in attendance directed the public to take 
a diagonal path from the outer gate to that in 
the north-Murt angle, which leads to the l^itchen 
and bnttery offices* At this gate, a guard was 
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placed, who admitted a few at a time, to pre- 
vent confasion. They were assisted by Knight- 
MarshaPs men in black scarves, &c. The com- 
pany ascended by a narrow old spiral stair- 
case, leading to an old apartment opening into 
St. George's-Hall, through which spectators 
passed into the Great Guard Chamber facing 
the Terrace, by a passage enclosed by a rail co« 
vered with black, and were directed by some of 
the Life Guards. Thence they proceeded on the 
left through the Audience Chamber into the 
Presence Chamber. These apartments, and the 
drawing room, were lined, ceiling and walls, 
with dark purple cloth, partly disposed fin folds, 
or festooned. The Au<Uence Chamber was 
lighted with twenty doable branches on silvered 
escutcheons; the floor was partly railed off, co- 
vered with black, within which was a party of 
the yeomen in deep mourning. 

The Presence Chamber was lighted by twenty 
silver sconces, each containing two wax lights. 
On the left, a number of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, dressed in deep mourning, their hal- 
berts hung with black crape, were drawn up in a 
line. You now entered the Audience-cham- 
ber, which was that in which the remains of 
our venerable Sovereign were placed. Here a 
mournful splendour was thrown over the scene 
by a profusion of wax lights displayed in rows 
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on each side, and at the end of the room. A 
temporary throne was erected^ richly hung vrith 
black clothe under which the coffin was placed, 
on a platform. Captain Capriani attended in 
close waiting. The throne, steps, and foot- 
stool, under the organ gallery, vhere the pic- 
ture of Handel is placed, were covered with 
black. 

At the head of the coffin sat Lord Graves (one 
of the Lords in waiting), as chief mourner ; he 
was supported by Sir George Campbell and 
Colonel Wotley. At the end of two hours. Lord 
Graves was relieved by Lord Delawarr, and the 
two supporters by Colonel King and the Hon. 
Cavendish Bradshaw. 

At the foot of the coffin were placed two he- 
ralds, Francis Martin, Esq. Windsor; Joseph 
Hawker, £sq. Richmond. These gentlemen were 
attired in their official costume, and were like- 
wise relieved occasionally by two other heralds, 
Edmund Lodge, Esq. Lancaster; George Mar- 
tin Iicake, Esq. Chester. In other parts of the 
chamber, and within the railing by which the 
royal coffin was separated from the public, were 
four of the King's Gentlemen Ushers, four 
Pages, two Grooms of the Great Bed Chamber, 
(Messrs. Chambers and Seymour), together with 
ten Gentlemen Pensioners, aU clad in deep 
mourning and wearing silk scarves. 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 

The influx of spectators continued antil four 
o'clock, when Queen Elizabeth's gate was shut, 
and some hundreds who were collected, waiting 
their turn for admission, were constrained to 
retire with their curiosity ungratified. Many, 
had come from great distances; and were obliged 
either to return from whence they came, or to 
seek the precarious accommodations which the 
town afforded. 

The principal persons in attendance in the 
state rooms retired at half-past four; but, at 
five, the young gentlemen of Eton were per- 
mitted privately to view the whole suit of 
apartments. 



THE INTERMENT. 

At half past five o'clock, a strong body of 
cavalry, composed of detachments from the 
first and second Life Guards and the Oxford 
Blues, formed two lines, extending from the 
entrance to the Lower Court, down Castle-street, 
and for a considerable distance up High-street 
and Park-street. The space in the centre of the 
two lines was kept clear for the convenience of 
those who had tickets of admission to the lower 
court. Some confusion arose while the cavalry 
^ere taking their position^ and the feet of one 
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or two indindiudB Mifierred irom the tramp^ag 
of borses. But, on the 'whole, as much order 
and ttigulaiity were presenred as eouid possibiy 
be expected imda: the peeohar circumstances of 
tiie ease» when an immense ccmeonrse of people 
was rushing forward to obtain admittance to the 
lower .court, through which the procession was 
to pass to St. George's Chapel. On the Terrace, 
to the right of the entrance into the coart, a 
hrge detachment of the life Guards and Oxford 
Blues were stationed. They afterwards formed 
a line within a few feet of the platform, and 
thus protected from excessive pressure those per- 
sons who were fortunate enough to procure sta- 
tions immediately adjoining (to that temporary 
erection. At six o'clock, orders were given to 
admit those whp had procured tiekets from the 
Grooin of the Stole, and a funoua rush immedi- 
ately todc place. Sufficient (urecautions had, 
however, heen taken to prevent any person 
loreing his way without the necessary credentiaL 
At the gate immediately leading into the 
oo«rt yard. Bishop and Lavender, Bow^street 
pf&een, were stationed, to prevent any depreda- 
tion of the light*fingersd gentry, a shoal of 
whom had been attra<^d to Windsor. At 
eight o^lock, the public contrived, with the 
naaistance of the life Guards and the Blues, to 
fill every comer of the court . from which a 
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gHmpM coald be caught of the passing cere- 
inony. Indeed^ near the entrance of the choir, 
aeveral of the Life Gaards, both privates and 
officers, had contrived to accommodate their 
friends with a seat upon their horses; and thas 
no inconsiderable portion of room was gained to 
the public. 

The*platform was similar to that erected on 
on the occasion of the funeral of the late 
Queen; and extended down the south i^isleto 
the west gate, and up the nave to the choir. It 
was entirely covered with black cloth, with a 
railing on each side of about three feet in height, 
also covered with black. Immediately without 
this railing, a space was left for the soldiery, by 
whom it was afterwards lined, and for the Eton 
boys, who wa*e permitted to be present to the 
number of near a hundred. In the north aisle^ 
benches were erected in a gradual ascent to a 
considerable height, for the accommodation of 
those who had received tickets, who formed part 
of the procession. Over the descent to the 
Royal mausoleum, a magnificent canopy of pur- 
ple velvet was erected, surrrounded by a crown 
and cushion. The cornice was formed of a richly 
gilt Gothic scroll, from which depended festoons, 
each charged with a royal escutchieon. This 
kind of canopied temple, or baldaquin, had a very 
imposing effect. 
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The or^nary lights of the chapel being iiuiaf« 
ficient to render the ceremony distinct, the nnm- 
ber of candles was increased; branches were 
affixed to CYery Knight's stall, and around the 
altar, and three large brass chandeliers were sus- 
pended from the ceiling, each containing an im- 
mense number of wax lights. This had the 
desired effect, and the efiiilgence was sufficient 
to enlighten every part of the building. Addi« 
tional seats wei« raised on each side of the altar 
for the foreign ministers, and for those illustrious 
individuals who attended the funeral. Besides 
this the organ-loft* which contained ninety^^foor 
persons, was prepared for the reception of peo« 
pie of distinction. These were the only places 
allotted for spectators; consequently the num- 
bers admitted to witness the funeral service were 
extremely limited* The choir was prepared 
with a magnificence far ei^eeeding what had been 
witnessed at the late Royal funerak. 

• Soon after eight o'clock, the third regiment 
of guards, in white gaiters, were marched on 
that portion of the platform which joined the 
Gothic p<npoh, from whence the funeral prcKsea* 
aion waa to isane, without the aouth door of St. 
George's* chapel. They were formed in two 
y^es, one on each side of the platform. They 
I'eated on their reversed arms. Many of them 

q3 
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carried flambeaax, but. the lights were not distri- 
buted irith any degree of regularity. 

The noblemen and gentlemen appointed to 
form a part of the procession^ assembled at St. 
George's Hall at seven o'clock, and were then mar- 
shalled in the order of procession by Sir George 
Nayler. At the same hour, his Royal Highness 
jthe Duke of York, who appeared to be deeply 
affected, took his seat at the head of the coffin 
as chief mourner, attended by his supporters, 
where his Royal Highness remained until nine. 
At nine o'clock, the symphony to the Dead 
March in Saul reverberated as from a distance 
through the Castle walls, and shortly afterwards 
the procession began to move from the state 
apartments towards St. George's chapel. Again, 
after a short interval, the trumpets sounded, as 
from a short distance, the same symphony ; the 
minute guns joined their mournful discord; and 
the bands of the Coldstream struck up the Dead 
March. This was repeated several times before 
the procession came into the lower yard ; at 
at last, it burst upon the public view, and as it 
passed along the dense line of spectators, created 
on every side a most striking and imposing effect. 
As the coffin arrived near them, every indivi- 
dual was uncovered, and remained so, as a last 
mark of respect to the Sovereign whom he had so 
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mttoh loved and respected whilst linng. — Then 
followed a numerous procession of Dukes, Locds, 
the Nobility, Gentry, &c. with the Royal 
Corpse. 

The procession from the grand porch to the 
south door of St. George's chapel afforded to 
thousands of spectators a scene of funereal gran- 
deur, at once the most solemn and picturesque. 
The long train of distinguished personages, ha- 
bited in their mournful costumes, relieved only 
by the occasional party-coloured magnificence of 
heralds, was rendered quite visible to the behold- 
ers by the lights of the torches borne by the sol- 
diery, who lined on each sides the temporary 
way. The' evening was dark, but the torch- 
lights produced the finest imaginable effect. 
While they displayed the personages engaged in 
the solemn ceremony, they cast a bright light 
on the countenances of the observing multitude, 
and brought to view, with all the magical ap- 
pearaace of castellated scenery, the venerable 
towers, and battlements, and pinnacles of that 
great combination of edifices, which mark and 
recall to us the days and the works of our proge- 
nitors. The pride and pomp of monarchs, who 
have slept for centuries, seemed called up by 
artificial lights, in the decaying testimonials of 
their greatness, to lend the rich and mellow 
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tioU of tb«if antiquated abode to tiie nhaetfiam 
of a Kiag, tbe ieagUl of whose reign 6ur ex- 
ceeded tkeirs, and, witboat tbeir iiA, eKdted 
recollections as solemn as the remotest of them 
all. As the awfiil proeeision approached the 
choir, up the platform, just described, it im- 
pi«flsed on the mind almost all that can he oott* 
ceived of that subline luxury of woe, in which 
the heart aad the eye are at once engaged, o«t* 
stripping the daazUng stories of legend aa^ 
romance. I^t the reader figure to hunself the 
train of mourners, in th^r sadness of funereal 
decoration, the bier of a revered King, decked 
with the attributes which remind us of the 
vanity of earthly grandeur, asoving slowljr 
through religious arcades, reverentialtjr ilhuni- 
nated, towards the dark s^ulehre, opened tm 
'receive the Royal dost, and bringing to solemn 
and half-distinct view, amid the awM clangoar 
of trumpets, and the accents of holy aounda 
■Mlting away in distant aisles, the high.iaiaed, 
clustered, and saered rpofr of our aooestora, 
which emulated the magnificence oi nature; a 
worthy appropriation of Gkithic genius to tha 
modem honour of a departed Prince, worthsr 
himself of the combined tribute of $mti^u9Jt§d 
glory and modern oeiebfatioii. 
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THE CHAPEL. 

Befobe seven o'clock, all the persons who 
had procured tickets were admitted into the 
. north aisle, and were accommodated with places 
on a temporary platform, which allowed an 
excellent view of the whole range of the cathe- 
dral except the chapel. The Eton boys were 
stationed at the back of the soldiers, and saw 
every thing without incommoding or displacing 
ai^y other spectators. When all had been ac- 
commodated, it was matter of regret to see 
that there was still room enough for at least 
fxe hundred spectators, and that, owing to some 
miscalculations, so large a portion of the pub- 
lic, who might reasonably have been gratifiedj 
were excluded from the most interesting part 
of this awful ceremony. 

At half-past seven, a detachment of the First 
or Grenadier Guards were marched into the 
middle of the aisle, and took their stand on 
each side of the railed way, through which the 
general procession was to pass. At eight o'clock^ 
their arms and standards were reversed, and 
every second man was supplied with a large 
wax taper lighted. A whole hour now elapsed^ 
which was not marked by any incident except 
the sound of the solemn firing of the mtnute*^ 
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{runs. At nine o'clock^, a mournful flourish of 
trumpets, but fiedntly heard in the aisle, an- 
nounced that the procession had begun to move, 
and every eye yas immediately fixed in anxious 
expectation towards the spot by which it was to 
ent^. in a few minutes' the van entered the 
usle, consisting of Poor Knights, followed by 
the pages; and then, by slow degrees, the 
whole body moved forward. It is impossible to 
conceive a more striking, a more deeply-im- 
pressive spectacle, than that which now pre- 
sented itself. All that is distinguished in rank 
or station; judges, generals, bishops, privy, 
counsellors, peers, were seen in silent march, 
accompanying to the tomb the corpse of a 
mighty Monarch, so lately the fountain of ho- 
nours, but now a mer^ momento of the fra- 
gility of all earthly grandeur. In addition to 
the solemnity induced by this general reflection, 
every heart seemed to fed personally a parti- 
cular grief at the loss of a friend and fkther. 
The united force of these ideas produced to- 
"gether such deep reverential sorrow, lliat we 
are persuaded that few persons could have wit- 
nessed the scene, without becoming more rea- 
soning and serious, if not wiser and better be- 
ings : ' it was a spectacle to teath even " heedless 
rambling impulse how to think." 
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Ai the pfoeeMion slowly moved ukmg, ire 
were able to obstf ¥e tlie sereral Dukes who 
had been appointed to bear the pall; and^ un- 
less oar eyes deceived as, we saw the Duke 
of Wellington^ Bucoleugh, Neweastle, Porset, 
Northumberland, and Athol. The canopy orer 
the coffin was borne by Marqnisses, among 
whom we perceived the Marquisses of Stafford, 
and Cholmondeley. Almost immediately before ' 
the coffin, a most imposing effect was prodnoed 
by the array of national banners, carri^ by dif«- 
ferent noUemen. The Unionobanner was car- 
ried by Lord Grrenville, St. George^s banner by 
Lord Howard, of Effii^ham, the grand Royal- 
banner by Lord Hill, the banner of Scotland 
by Lord Clinton, the banner of Ireland by 
(we beheve) Lord Hepdfort, and the banners 
of Hanover and Brunswick by ti^ ndblemen, 
whose persons we could not- distinguish. As 
soon as the coffin appeared round the comer of 
the aisle, the singers of the diffisrent choirv, 
who w«re followed by the Dean of Wtndsorj. 
struck up the solemn service of '' I kAow that 
my Redeemer liveth!" this beautiful anthem 
Iwitwi till the corpse was carried into the chapel 
ami placed on the trestles. Immediately after 
tibe ooffin foUowed the Duke of York as chief 
mcnMrner;. his Roytf Highness had the appear- 
aace of deep and nnafbcted sorrow; Next him 
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n^nt the Dnke of CHarence/ the Duke of Sus- 
sex^ the Duke of Gloucester and Prince Leopold. 
The fine manly aspect of the latter, imbued as 
it is with seriouimess and suffering, made a 
great impressioki on the spectators. As soon as ' 
the procession was completely arranged in the 
chapel, the Dean of Windsor, assisted on this 
occasion by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
commenced the service. The psalms were then 
chanted by the fullest choir we ever heard; 
it consisted of the principal voices of the chapel 
royal, of St. Jameses, and St. George's chapel; 
Mr. Knyvett presided at the organ, and dis- 
played at once the profoundest science and the 
finest taste; nothing could exceed the precision, 
the delicacy, the majesty of hiis execution. 
And he was worthily assisted. Messrs. Vaughan, 
W. Knyvett) J. B, Sale, and Marshall, sang 
with a solemn sweetness that divested the sool 
of all sublunary thoughts, and filled it with 
pious musings... After KenVs anthem o^ ** Hear 
myprayer,'' the choir performed that sublime 
piece, '< I heard a voice from Heaven.'' At 
the conclusion of the service, and previous to 
the last collect and blessing, the fimeral anthem, 
composed by Handel for Queen Caroline^ was 
sung by the full band; one portion, in which 
the voices of the boys alone were employed, 
was a masterpiece of delicious encha^tini^ har- 
mony. 
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When ihUi anthem wu finished^ the Dean 
read the prayer which accompanies the low- 
ering of the body into the grave; and it is im- 
possible to describe the thrilling awe of every 
bosom [as the dust resounded from the royai 
coffin ; this awe was still further heightened ^ 
to those in the chapel^ from whose eyes the 
coffin had gradually disappeared^ without hands^ 
and ' as if it had been mysteriously with- 
drawn by some supernatural power. Sir I. 
Heard then read tke titles of his late*Majesty, 
but in a voice/ leas firm than usual. This tre- 
mulousness was^ however^ the effect of grief 
rather than of age. The service being con- 
cluded, Mr.^Knyvett played asdemn vduntary, 
and the procession returned nearly in the order 
ia which it came. 

Thousands were afterwards admitted into the 
chapel, to see the coffiin and its splendid pMa- 
pbemalia, as it lay in the tomb. Thus ended 
the most awful and magnificent ceremony which 
any British subject now living ever witnessed 
IB this country ; a ceremony, not merely adorned 
with all the appendages of grandeur which be- 
long as matter of course to all royal funerals, 
bfit rendered sublime by the voluntary and 
heartfelt homage of countless thousands- of 
aflfsctionate subjects, who had thronged to the 
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last obsequies of their King, not from the idle 
curiosity of seeing a grand exhibition, but to 
shed a last tear over the grave of a father and 
a friend. 

THE METROPOLIS ON THE DAY OF THE KING's 

y 

FUNERAL. 

Wednesday, February 16th, being the day 
set apart for the funeral of his late Majesty^ 
it was observed with the utmost solemnity in 
every part of the metropolis. Early in the 
morning, the bells of the different churches 
began to toll, and continued to do so during 
the whole day, aud till a late hour of the night. 
This ceremony of mournful respect was in 
some instances interrupted by the chimes that 
usually precede the' morning and evening 
prayers; in others, the chimes were omitted, 
and the only call of the parishoners to the 
devotional exercises of the day was the solemn 
slow-recurring note — the knell of departed Roy- 
alty. In the intervals between the morning 
and afternoon service, a few of the churches 
rung muffled peals, producing a singularly 
mournful effect. This practice, we believe, 
was adopted more generally in the country, 
arrangements having been made for the purpose 
in most of the principal towns throughout Eng- 
land. The day itself, being Ash-Wednesday, 
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one of the strictest fasts in the ritual of the 
Church of England^ was peculiarly appropriate 
to the mournful occasion; and probably the 
churches of London^ in general, have never 
witnessed within their walls either more nu- 
merous congregations, or more sincere exer- 
cises of devotion. Reports collected from all 
quarters agree in stating, that not only the 
pews in general were regularly tenanted, but in 
many cases the aisles themselves were filled 
with well-dressed persons. Scarcely an indi- 
vidual^ even of the lowest rank, had omitted 
to comply with the Gazette order, by putting 
himself in decent mourning; a circumstance 
which^ while it greatly increased the respect- 
able appearance of each assembly, also increased 
the general solemnity of the occasion. The 
effect of this uniformity of appearance, of one 
sable hue^ was equally striking in the streets 
at the hour when the termination of the morn- 
ing service crowded every part of London with 
persons returning home from their churches 
and different places of worship. Every shop 
was completely closed, and the practice was 
even more universal than on Sundays. 

In many of the churches a selection of ap- 
propriate music was used, the congregations 
w.^re all in mourning, and the service was per- 
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(oraied in an unusually solemn manner. I*h4^ 
pulpits, the reading-desks, the organ-loft, and 
the fronts of the galleries, were generally hung 
with black. The King's arms or escutcheon 
was, in most of the churches, placed on thef 
black cloth in front of the pulpit. Many of 
the pews, likewise, were covered with black. 
The performance of Divine service was not 
confined to the Church of England, but took 
place among the Dissenters of every class, not 
exdttding the simple religions rites peculiar to 
the Quakers, or, as they are more properly 
styled, the Society of Friends. At the Meet- 
ing in Gracechurch-sft-eet, an extetmwre prsyer 
for the Sovereign was pronounced. The Syna- 
g<^aes of the Jews were also appropriated to 
rdigious exercises. 

All the vessels in the river Thames below 
London-bridge, in observance of the solemnity 
of the occasion, lowered their colours half-mast 
high* The range of ships also in the Pool, 
from Billingsgate down to Deptford, had a 
most impressive effect. At the Tower, as well 
as at other public buildings* business was sus- 
pended. 

The metropolis presented a scene, as the 
evening approached, still aaore striking than 
that which it had exhibited during the dajr. 
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The ceremony of tolling the bell of St. PauPs- 
cathedral, which it had been understood would 
take place between the hours of seven and nine, 
collected an immense crowd long before that 
time, who remained listening to those solemn 
tones heard only at the death of princes, till 
they had ceased to strike. The streets leading 
from the cathedral were thronged in every direc- 
tion as the crowd separated. At nine o'clock, 
the* hour fixed for entombing the remains of the 
Sovereign at Windsor, minute-guns began to 
fire in the Park, in the Tower, from the ship- 
ping in the river, and from several of the 
wharfs on its banks, and continued for more 
than an hour. Thus closed this day of general 
mourning and suspension from private thoughts 
and affairs, during which all London stemed 
animated by one soul, and fixed upon one 
subject. 



THE ENP. 



The following elegant description of England, 
this mtush'favoured Isle by Nature, writtea 
by the immortal Shakspeare, is so beautifully 
comprehensive, though concise, that no apo- 
logy will be necessary for its insertion. 

ENGLAND. 

This royal throne of Kings, this scepter*d isle, 
This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-Paradise, 
This fortress built by Nature for herself. 
Against infection, and th^ hand of war ; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, ' 
This precioos stone set in the silver sea. 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, / 
Or of a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 
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